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If it should go on increasing in the mode in which it has done for 
the last two years, will a very considerable extension of your works at 
Pancras be needed to meet the supply of the St. Pancras district? 
+It will; and a very considerable extension will be necessary to allow 
wsprofitably to manufacture the quantity which we were required to 
gend out last year, although an increase upon last year’s fullest extent 
is required for the current year. 

If there is no further increase, still you require increased works ?— 


is it your opinion that it is necessary that a new station should be 
opened, if the increase goes on as it has done?—If the increase goes 
on as it has done, a new station will be required by the company. 
Has this subject for-the last two or three years been repeatedly 
¢alled to the attention of the directors ?—I have frequently called the 
attention of the directors to the great inconvenience towards the 
depth of winter felt by myself in the economical manufacture of the 
gas in consequence of the want of room. 

Have you had sufficient at that station >—We have not. 

Even if you were disposed to extend your works, is the land suf- 
— where you are >—We have no sufficient land. 

Has this been under the consideration of the directors—the getting 
further land at that place?—It has, and I have been requested by the 
directors to look about and to ascertain the prices of land in the 
neighbourhood. 

I believe there is a new cattle market opened in the district >—Yes. 
Will that be the source ef considerable demand ?—It will, to a very 
considerable extent. 
Is it a situation that no other company can supply, from its posi- 
jtion ?—There is no other company ina position to supply it at the 
_|}present time. 
|| When the new cattle market is opened, will there be an additional 
public necessity for it in that district ?—There will be a public want 
jto avery great extent, besides the private consumption which, in 
jconsequence of the market being opened, there is sure to follow. 
| Ifthe said cattle market were opened at once, and you were asked 
\to light them, have you sufficient means at this moment to do it }— 
At the present moment we may, but not in the depth of winter, in 
jaddition to our last year’s extreme demand. 
You know the district of Holloway ?—Yes. 
| Is the demand for gas increasing very much there?—Very much ; 
|Holloway is a very increasing district. 
| What do you say of Camden-town?—The same of Camden-town. 

Is the ground there being largely converted into new buildings }— 
Yes; there is a very great amount of building going on. 
| Do you find, as new buildings arise, that it tends to alarger demand 
(for gas ?—Quite so; almost every one of the new houses being built 
in that district—which are a very respectable class of houses, or at 
pjileast a great many of them—have some gas pipes laid on simulta- 

neously with the hen of the building, so as to save the breakage 
»of the walls after the house is furnished. 

Do you know the Hampstead district }—Yes. 

Are you aware whether the people there have made an application 
to be lighted ?—People there have made an application to a large 
‘extent for lighting, in addition to that which the company at present 
‘supply to that parish. 

Have you any means of meeting that demand ?—When I have re- 
presented the matter to the directors, I have been met by a shake of 
the head, saying, “We have not means; we are disposed to please 
the people of Hampstead, but we have not money to do it. 

By the Commitee: Do you at present light any part of the upper 
portion of Hampstead >—Yes. 

Mr. Witpz: What has been expended in the last year in the works 
at Pancras to make them available, so far as the ground goes?—I 
think it is about £5000. 

That is only in the works themselves?—That is for works conse- 
quent upon the continuing increasing demand. 

That is, for works at that place; is it not for pipes and mains ?— 
That is merely for expenditure in manufacture of gas. 

e the present year, are all further works at the station in progress? 
—Yes, 

_ What will be the expense ?—I should say at least £10,000 will be 
Meurred in the construction of works now going on, and now pro- 
Posed to be gone on with this year. 

You expended £5000 last year ?}—Yes. 

What further expenditure will there be in this year more than last 
Le in pipes and mains ?—There will be about £6000 more than last 

ear, 
eg was the expenditure last year in pipes and mains?—About 














What will it be this year ?—Upwards of £10,000 to enable us to 
supply the quantity properly. That is in a great measure a compu- 
tation. I cannot say positively, but I should say so. 

What do you compute it at ?—I compute it at the lowest at £10,000. 








Supposing that the company should have the means of erecting the 
said works, have you made any estimate at all of what they will} 
cost at that place for the supply which you contemplated —how 
many acres of ground?—There cannot be less than five acres of 


ground put out to supply the quantity which we have the prospect i 


of requiring. 

What will you expect to do that ?—At the least I should put it at} 
£2000 an acre. 1 speak from my own knowledge, having made 
applications for land, as I before stated, in the neighbourhood in such | 
a locality as would be suitable for the purposes of the company ; even 
at that price I should think it would be a very difficult matter to 
obtain it. 

ComMirree : 
London, 

Mr. WitpE: There would be about £10,000 for the land in the’ 
first instance. What works would be necessary to be erected there 
for buildings and retort beds, and apparatus within the gates gene- 
rally, with gasholders ?—I should put it down at not less than another | 
£40,000 to do the thing properly—to do it upon a scale sufficient to 
meet the demands in prospect. 

If your supply of course increases further, other stations will be} 
required, but that is what you would propose at the present time }— | 
That is how I should propose to get over the difficulty which presents | 
itself in my own district. 

I believe the demand for gas increases not only on account of the 
new buildings, but on account of lowering the price; in fact, it is 
more used than it used to be; is it not?—The reduction in the price || 
of gas has a very great effect in increasing the consumption. 

You do find, in fact, that you get more customers where the gas | 
was laid on before >—Quite so; formerly the consumption of gas was | 
confined to shops; now every season we are meeting with an enor- | 
mous increase from the lighting of private houses. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MeRrewETHER. | 

As far as I understand from your evidence, you have plenty to do | 


That would be in the suburbs ?—In the suburbs of 


at home, at St..Pancras, have you not ?—Yes, we have. 

It will require the exercise of energy and the laying out of a con- 
siderable capital, in order to fulfil your duties in that district?—Of | 
course we cannot get on without energy now. 

And energy is no good without money ?—It is no good without | 
money ; at least the one assists the other. 

Both are very much required in the Pancras district?—I find that 
energy is required in the depth of winter. 

You know, I suppose, nothing about Kensington much ?—No, that | 
is out of my district. | 

Will you tell the committee what the illuminating power of your 
gas is in Pancras ?—It varies. | 

Do you mean varies as between public and private lights ?—Yes ; it | 
varies one night with another, or one week with another. | 

But at the same time you have an average which you assume as | 
your average illuminating power >— Yes. 

What is it ?—I try to keep it as near thirteen candles asI can. It | 
may be sometimes a little under, and sometimes considerably above. 

What candles >—Thirteen sperm candles, 120 grains. 

Sperm or wax ?—Sperm ; I always say sperm. 

You are quite confident that in your calculation you make sperm } 
your basis, and not wax ?—Quite so. Al 

Do you know enough of your company to know whether that is 
their illuminating power over all their district >—I believe it is their 
desire. 

Do you know ?—I do not know from my own knowledge. I have 
not tested it. 

But your own is thirteen ?>—My own is thirteen, 

You do not use cannel coal, do you >—Yes. 

To what extent?—To an extent to bring up my gas to that 
standard. 

So as to make it good enough ?—So as to make it good enough. It| 
is necessary sometimes only to use one-half the quantity that we use | 
at others ; it depends upon the quality of the stock coal that we use. 

How long have have you used cannel in the management ?—Ever 
since I have been in the company, and I have had instructions to 
keep up the gas to that standard. 

How long is that ?—Two years. 

Will you tell the committee what quantity of cannel you have 
used in that time ?—I cannot answer that question. 

Using it not so much for the purpose of using cannel as to make up 
the illuminating power of thirteen candle?—Of course that is the 
object in using it. 





| 
Re-examined by Mr. Wixpz. 
I believe that this is the way in which the cannel coal is used by 
all the gas companies, is it not?—Quite so. : | 
The coal which you get is variable in the quantity of gas it =| 
duces'?— Yes. 








Aud to keep it toa certain standard you were obliged to employ | 
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more or less of the cannel coal?—Quite so; dependent upon the 
quality of the stock coal, so to call it, which we are using. 

By the Commirrez: Your company, we understand from the last 
witness, does not lay down service pipes generally ?—That is a ques- 
tion which I am not prepared to answer ; my work is chiefly confined 
to the in-door department; that does not come under my own 
observation. 

Tvuxespay, Marcu 21, 
Mr. Joseph Clark, examined by Mr, Wixpez. 

I believe you are the engineer of the Imperial Gas Company at 
| their station at Shoreditch ?—I am. 

What quantity of ground do the works cover there?—Nearly six 
acres, 

| Is that quantity of ground at present covered at all sufficient for the 
supply of the present demand for gas in the district >—No. 

| I believe you are at present in the course of construction of con- 
| siderable additional works ?—We are. 

| Retorts and purifiers, and so forth >—Yes, 

| ‘Will the works which are at present in hand, when completed, cover 

| the entire space that you now occupy >—Yes, they will. 

| So that, if the demand for gas goes on progressing, you will not 
have ground enough, even if you have it covered with works ?—No, 
we shall not. 

|| Is further space required at the present moment for a new gas- 

|, holder ?—It is. 

|| I suppose you are conversant with the demand for gas in the Shore- 

|| ditch district ?>—Quite so. 

|| In your opinion how much additional ground will be necessary to 

supply the demand for gas in that district >—In what time. 

ay in the next ten years ?—At least ten acres more. 

1 By the Commirrer: Have you prepared that map which is upon 
|| the wall?—No. [ Mr. Wilde stated that it was a map of the opponents. ] 

|| Mr. Witpe: Just show the committee on that map where the 

|| Shoreditch station is?—[The witness pointed out the same.] 

|| That is close to the Eastern Counties station, is it not?— Yes. 

|| In what direction of that map is it that your district lies ?}—[The 
| witness pointed out the same. ] 

|| Can you tell us the name of the street where it stops there ?>—I can- 
|| not tell on this map. 

| But that is about the place >—Yes. 

| You say that in the next ten years, supposing the demand to in- 
| 

| 








crease in the way it is increasing now, you think ten acres will be 
necessary for the works }—Quite so, I am sure. 

By the Committee : Do you mean to say that you require that for 
your particular district, or to go beyond that district?—Not beyond 
|| the district ; for filling up the district. 

\| Mr. Witpe: Add possibly extending further away from the town 
|| supposing the buildings go on further away from the town ?—Not 
|| beyond our present bounds, 

|| _ Your estimate is formed then upon the supposition of the present 
|| district which you supply being more adequately and more fully 
|| supplied >—That which I well know requires supplying. 

|| _ In the last ten years, between the years 1843 and 1853, has the 
| demand for gas increased as much as threefold:—Quite. As near as 
|| possible threefold; and it has increased threefold from the year 1852 
| to 1853 over what it did from 1843 to 1844, 

| By the Commirrze: In the single year ?—In the one year. 

| That does not arise so much from the increase of population as 

| from the increased consumption of the same population?—There is a 

great deal of extra building. There are houses there springing up in 

{| all directions. A great deal of that land formerly, for many years, 
|| had only been lanes, highways, and byways. There is an immense 
\| quantity of main to light public lamps very wide apart. As the 
|| buildings come, so we supply them. 

|| Mr. Wixpe: In covering a district, I believe it is the public lights 
|| that are taken in the first instance?—Yes; for many years there is 
|| nothing else but the public lights. 

i And sometimes they are not profitable >—Not at all profitable. 

| 

! 


It is not until the private consumers take gas that the laying down 

|, of a main ina particular district becomes profitable?—That is the 
time when it begins to pay. 

| Still the public bodies require you to light the public lamps?—I 

| believe we are compelled to go where the parish requires us in all 
| those districts. 

| By the Commirrez: Do you consider yourself compelled to go by 

|| the act of Parliament in your own district where the public bodies 
require you?—Anywhere; we light Hackney-downs, a footpath; in 

|| many cases there is a main to light two lamps. 

{| po consider that the company are bound to do that by their act ? 

|| —I do. 

Mr. WitpE: However, practically, you always do it where they 
— you to go, even at a loss ?—I have always done it—we always 
|| do it, 

Having formed an opinion from the past as to the future, what is 
| your estimate of the works which will be necessary in the next ten 
| pears—have you made any estimate of that?—It is incalculable. I 

know what we immediately want now; we want at least £50,000 
|| spent upon that station immediately, 
|| Have you made that out in detail at all?—Yes, I have. 
|| Just give us an idea how it is constituted?—We want a retort- 
| house now ; we were driven to the expense last year to put up beds 
| in the open air, where the men were obliged to work without roof or 
| covering; we want a new retort-house, 
What will that cost you ?—To complete, £16,000. 
Engine, machinery, and railroads for landing and storing coal ?— 
That will cost us £4000, 

Purifiers >— £2600, 

Connection for that >—£700. 

House and roof over the retort beds ?—That will cost us £650. 

House and store-rooms ?— £300. 


Then you will want an 18-inch main to convey the gas to the dis. | 
trict where it is supplied, will you not ?— Yes. | 
What will that cost you ?— £6000. 

Where will it run from ?—From Canonbury-square, where provision | 
has been made into the Barnsbury district, across the Caledonian. 
road, to meet any demands in that respect. 

Is there a demand at Kingsland-gate>—From the works at 
Kingsland-gate we require an 18-inch main; it is some distance | 
beyond Kingsland-gate ; we call it Kingsland-gate. 

What will that cost you?—About £7642, I think I calculated, ! 

Then mains are required to Northend and Stoke Newington }—A' 
12-inch main for the better supply of Stoke Newington and all that | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





district, which is very badly off, will cost £3800. 

Then your gasholder ?—£ 12,000. 

What will be the contents of that gasholder >—60,000 cubic feet, 

Then a main from the gasometer to connect for the Islington supply? 
—Yes; about £2970. 

That would be a 24-inch main ?—Yes. 

These are quite the largest mains used, are they not?—No; we | 
have larger than 24, but we have a 24-inch main running into the | 
Islington district now, which we have been obliged to rob to take | 
Islington and Hackney, and those districts. 

Then there are the mains for carrying out the retort-house and | 
other works ?>—About £250. 

Then enclosing the whole building in a boundary-wall, in the way | 
it is usually done; what will that be?—£2020. | 

That, I believe, makes a total of £58,932; is that so?—Yes; I | 
think so, 

If I understand you, that is your estimate of necessary works for || 
the demand as it now exists }—It is. i} 

By the Committee: Have you included the land in that estimate? |! 
—No. iH 

Mr. Wixpe: In this district, in round numbers, how much a year | 
should you expect to require for additional works >—I should think at | 
least £15,000 a year. 

By the Commitree: For how long ?—I could not tell; that would | 
be beyond my calculation. It may go on increasing almost as the | 
square of the time we are taking; there was so much more increase | 
from 1853 to 1854 than the year previous, and so we go on. | 

What do you estimate the land at ?—I should not think we should | 
get any land to suit us under £1500 or £2000 an acre. 

Cross-examined by Mr. VENABLEs, | 

Then you immediately require an outlay of £60,000 ?>—Yes. | 

Beyond that you require ten acres of land ?—I cannot say as to that; | 
it would depend upon the situation in which we could get it. 

Would you propose to have a new station, or to extend your present | 
station >— We could not extend our present station. 

You propose a new station within your district >— Yes. 

Have you considered at all where that station is to be?>— We should | 
get it where we can. I have considered where it would be best to be, 
but I do not know whether we can get land there or not. ! 

Have you considered what the necessary land for the works that | 
you consider advisable could be purchased for?—I do not know; it|| 
would entirely depend upon the situation. I cannot tell what it | 
would cost. | 

It would be a very considerable sum of money within your district ? || 
I should think it would; from £1500 to £2000 an acre, I should | 
think. 

Twenty thousand pounds, you would say }—I do not say, because! 
I do not know. 

That would not be an unreasonable conjecture, I presume, for ten 
acres for such a purpose ?—It would be rather an unreasonable price. | 

Would you say £15,000 to £20,000 ?—I cannot tell at all. 

At any rate, that is a large sum in addition to your £59,000 ?—Yes. 

In addition to this, is the £15,000 a year which you expect to lay| 
out ?>—Yes. | 

There is, therefore, a very large part of your district which you| 
have not yet filled up?—No, not a very large portion not yet filled | 
up, because I consider it is filled when we are supplying public lights 
over it. 

You require a greater expenditure }—Every day. |! 

You say you do not propose to go beyond your present boundary; | 
what is your present boundary ?—The extent of Hackney parish, || 
and Hampstead. 

Can you point out on the map generally where your present) 
boundary is >—[The witness pointed out the same.] Up to Highgate. |) 

On the west side it is bounded by your own district ?—Yes. 

Is there any boundary at all to the north >—Yes. i} 

There is no boundary of your powers to the north, is there ?—Yes, 
I think so. i] 

You have parliamentary powers to go as far as you like to the i 
north, have you not?—I am not aware; I cannot speak to that. 

Have you not, from time to time, as building extended, advanced || 
your district ?--Not within my time, and I have been twenty-three | 
years with the Imperial Company. We have not extended northward | 
in my time. \} 

You have no competition in your district, I believe?—No, 20 || 
portion that I light. 

The Independent and Commercial Companies are under terms, I) 
believe, with you not to compete ?—I think they are. i 

What is the average illuminating power of your gas?—We never || 
like to let it go below thirteen wax candles. 

Do you mean wax candles or sperm ?—Wax. 

Will you tell me the proportion of light of wax to sperm »—It 
would be somewhere about twelve sperm, I suppose, to thirteen wax; 
I do not know exactly. 2 i 

Sperm, I believe, is the general way of estimating the illuminating || 
power of gas >—Both are used. 

Do you supply meters within your district ?—I am not at all con- 


i} 
1} 








versant with meters; I have nothing to do with it. 
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Re-examined by Mr. WitpE. 

About the Commercial and Independent Companies, do you know 
whether their districts are settled by act of Parliament }—I do not. 

You say you do not know whether there is power to extend as far 
as you like to the north. Are not the portions that lie to the north 
but thinly populated at present beyond your present district >— Very 
much so, indeed ; we have very little chance at the extreme end, but 
the public lights. 
|| The portions that are lighted by the Independent Company and the 
|| Commercial Company of that portion which is not coloured on that 
||map, and that which is thickly populated, are infinitely more valuable 
||to a gas company, are they not?—A great deal. That little spot of 
the Independent is worth more than three times the quantity that we 
| have on the other side of it. 
i The great expense of a gas company is in laying down its mains, is 
|| it not?—It is so, 
|| Therefore it would require a company of some capital to go into 
||those thinly populated districts ?—Without a capital no company 
||could do it ; it is impossible. 
| Mr. Venasuzs (through the Commirree): How much cannel coal 
;|,do you consume at your works?—Just as much with the different 
|| descriptions of coal as would bring it up to the standard directions. 
} Can you tell me the tons in a year?—We never use any particular 
| quantity. 
|| How long have you used any ?—Some years. 
How many years >—Nine or ten years, 
Mr. Thomas Nesham Kirkham, examined by Mr. Wixpe. 
|| I believe you are the engineer at the remaining station of the com- 
|| pany at Fulham ?}—I am. 
|| Just point out on the map the Fulham station, and as nearly as 
||you can the district which you supply?—[The witness pointed out 
|| the same. } 

Does the Fulham district extend where that pink runs ?>—Our fur- 

||nace is near that spot [showing the same]. 

|| Ibelieve the blue ought to be a sort of neutral tint. You go there 
||as well as the Western Company, do not you; that is, in your 
| district >—I believe so. 

|| Have you examined that map sufficiently to be able to point out to 
||the committee your parliamentary district?—No; from what I see 
| here I cannot distinguish the boundary. 

You know the West London Railway ?—Yes. 

a Does your district lie as far as that?p—No; we do not supply any 
|| there, 

You are not talking of the parliamentary district; perhaps you 
have not inquired ?>—I have not inquired. 

_ What quantity of land do the works at Fulham occupy ?—About 
|| Six acres. 
|| Is that six acres sufficient for the present demand ?—It is not. 
|| To what extent is it insufficient; is there a considerable demand 
| beyond what you can supply there?—Yes; we shall want about 
|| twelve acres more, 
|| Do you want twelve acres to supply the present demand as it now 
| exists >— We do. 

Do you know that the same difficulty has been felt at the other 

| stations in consequence of your having been applied to, to supply a 

| portion of their district >—I do, 

| Have you supplied a portion of the St. Pancras district ?—I have. 

|| Are the buildings increasing very much in your district ; the same 
as in the others ?>—They are. 

Whatsum of money was expended at Fulham last year in increasing 
the works ?—About £20,000. 

_ Forthe existing supply, how much expense will be incurred at once 
in the Fulham works ?>—About £80,000, 

That is upon the twelve acres which you speak of, I suppose >—Yes, 

| that is exclusive of the land. 

|| Then you contemplate that, to supply the demand as it now exists, 
yeu ought to have new works, oceupying a space of twelve acres, and 
costing £80,000 >— Yes. 

Have you made a more detailed estimate of that £80,000 ?—I have. 

|| What do you put down for dock and machinery for unloading the 
coal ?—About £6000. 

Retorts and coals >—For retort-house and coal stores about £20,000, 

Gasholders >— £20,000. 

Mains >—£10,000. 

Purifying apparatus and exhausters ?—About £20,000. 

The boundary wall?—£800. 

I believe you also find it necessary to erect residences for the 
workmen ?— We do. 

What will that cost you?—Abont £15,000. 

| That, I think, makes a total upon the figures of £76,800; in round 
numbers you say about £80,000 ?—About £80,000. 

ee suppose you do not know what the price of the land would be ; 
it is impossible without fixing the identical spot ; but, supposing you 
got a favourable spot, what would it be in that district ?>—About 
£1600 an acre. 

Have many of these works been long ago recommended by you, but 
have the directors been obliged to hold their hands in consequence of 
the amount of capital ?—They have. 

What do you estimate the future yearly expenditure at, supposing 
ome the demand goes on increasing as it has done ?—About 
_ By the Commirrree: Is that an increase of £15,000 a year ?—An 
increase of £15,000 a year. 

Mr, Wipe: That, I suppose, would be chiefly in pipes, if you got 

new station ?>—In pipes and retorts, 

It Has been suggested that there is a difference in the quality of 
the gas that you supply in one portion and in another portion of your 

| district; is that true ?—No. 
, ,Do you supply throughout your district one and the same quality 
| of gas?—I do. 














Is it possible to supply two different sorts of gas >—It is not possible | 
to do so unless we have a separate set of mains. | 
Have you got a separate set of mains ?—No., 

Is the same charge made throughout your district for the gas sup- 
plied ?—It is. 

What is that?—4s. 6d. per 1000 feet. 

Part of where you are supplying, I believe, is Paddington ?— Yes. 

In that part is there any competition ?>—No, 

And Chelsea ; is there any competition there ?>—No. 

Do the Paddington and Chelsea districts comprise the largest por- | 
tion of your district ?—They do, with the Marylebone. 

Is the gas the same as is supplied at Grosvenor-place and at Ken- 
sington >—The same. 

I believe the gas manufactured at the Fulham station is rather 
better than what is manufactured at some of the other stations ?>—I 
believe it is, 

I believe you have some process of your own that you consider 
beneficial for that purpose ?—I have. 

By the Commirrer: Is it ata greater expense than in the other 
districts >—No, 

Mr. Wipe: Have you had any orders or authority from the 
directors to make a better sort of gas, or is the better quality that 
exists merely in consequence of your own operations ?—Merely in 
consequence of my own operations. I have had no orders from the 
directors to increase the illuminating power. 

You believe that in the result you have made better gas >—I believe 
I have. 

Cross-examined by Mr. MrrewetHeERr. 

Then you seem in the same position as Mr. Methven and Mr. Clark, 
that you have a great deal to do in the district which you already 
have ?>—I have. 

Let me follow my learned friend’s question. He has not given you 
all the honour about your better gas. Mr. Methven has told us that 
his is equal to thirteen candles. Mr. Clark has told us that at Shore- 
ditch they are content with twelve. What is yours equal to ?—About 
fourteen candles. 

By the CommitreE: Sperm ?}—Wax. 

Mr. MerewetuHer: Are you not doing yourself less than justice in 
saying that you have not ever got higher than that?—It may have 
got higher. 

But as a fact >—Not in a general way. 

In a particular way ?>—No. 

Have not you got so high as seventeen ?>—It may have been so, but 
not with my knowledge. 

Has it ever been higher than fourteen with your knowledge ?— 
It has. 

How high ?—It has been fifteen; our standard is fourteen. 

May I venture to ask you if it has not been seventeen ?—Not with 
my knowledge. 

Has it been sixteen ?—Not that I know of. 

You know of fifteen >—I know of fifteen. 

My learned friend asked you as to your district; take a place in 
Belgravia, Chester-square, you have competition there, have not you? 
—We have in Belgravia. , 

The Western pipes are there, and your own are there ?—Yes. 

How much of Belgravia are you competing for >—I cannot exactly 
say. 

But I may take that as representing your locality, taking Chester- 
square as a point; you are both there ?—I believe we are. 

I will return for a moment to the other question; I dare say you 
are a reader of the Gas JournaL?—I do occasionally read it. 

Do you know that it was returned to the Gas Journat that your 
average illuminating power in June and July was 17°3 sperm ?—It || 
might have been ; not that I know of. {| 

If it was so, I need not ask you that would bea very great improve- 
ment upon the gas supplied to other places of 13 and 12?—It is 
certainly an improvement over the 13 and 12; 14 is. 

Is it not a fact that in a gaslight the increased illuminating power 
is more effective than the proportion of the difference between the | 
figure 17 and the figure 13 ?—There is no doubt of it. | 

You say that it is not owing to any interference of the board, but | 
to your own process. May I venture to ask you if that process is still 
going on ?—It is. {| 

Is it intended to go on ?—I believe so. | 

There has been no proposition for removing it >—No. {| 

The other witnesses have not been able to tell us what quantity of 
cannel coal they use; can you >—It varies according to the quality of 
the Newcastle coal which we use, or other coal. || 
Has there been any increase of late years in the use of your cannel? || 
—No. i| 

Do you use the same as when you first entered that district?—As 
nigh as I can tell, we do. | 

What do you mean—I cannot tell ?}—On account of its varying; at 
this time I believe I am using about the same quantity. 

You mean that the average has been the same lately as it was when | 
you first entered the district >—Just so. 1 

Either from the defect of the Newcastle coal, or otherwise, have you || 
had larger quantities of cannel lately. Have you very much larger || 
supplies of cannel coal sent to your Fulham station than you had \| 
when you first went there?—We have so; but owing to the increase || 
of our business; not owing to any other cause, 

Has the proportion of cannel coal sent to your Fulham works been | 
much larger as compared with your quantity of coal, allowing for the || 
increase of your business >—No. 

By the Comuirrez: Is the better character of the gas at your || 
station to be attributed to the larger proportion of the cannel coal || 
used ?—At times; not always. | 

Does not the intensity of the light depend upon the state of the || 
atmosphere ?—That would not affect it to any great extent, not 1 
perceptibly, unless it was in a fog. 
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Mr. Merewetuer: Let me call your attention to your process, for 
it has been said that it is owing to your process; fourteen wax 
candles would be worse gas, would not it, than sperm?—It would, 
rather. 

Therefore does it result from the superiority of your process that 
you are making worse gas in Fulham according to your account than 
they are in St, Pancras according to theirs ?—No. 

Mr. Methven told us that he made thirteen sperm ?—Just so. 

You agree with me that thirteen sperm is better than fourteen wax? 
—Yes. . 

Then is it not a fact that your improved process is making worse 
gas than the St. Pancras gas?—It is not a fact; it is the contrary, it 
is better gas. 

Do you not think that it shows that ” are rather above the figure 
of the illuminating power which you have given us ?—No, I am not 
above it; not in a general way. 

If you are right, surely yours is worse gas than St. Pancras? 

(Mr. Wipe: And if Mr. Methven is right?)—No, it is better. 

Mr. Mereweruer: If those facts which you tell the committee are 
right, and Mr, Methven is right, must not yours be worse gas than 
the St. Pancras ?>—Yes; I do not clearly understand what you mean. 
| I do not; we will leave it. The Kensington and Notting-hill 
| district, what have you done there in the way of supplying that 
| district >—As regards the illuminating power ? 

m as regards the supply generally?—We have increased very 
uch, 
| Have you put any pipes there ?—In what particular districts ? 
| The Notting-hill and the Kensington?—We did run a pipe some 
few years ago. 
| In that district marked blue ?—Yes, part of it. 
| Let me direct your attention to the Norland estate particularly ; 
| what have you done there?—We have laid a 26-inch main up through 
| Kensington within the last four or five years. 
What is your supply from that >—In what way? 
| I ask you what you have done there, and you say you have laid a 
| Pipe. Having laid a pipe, what have you done in the pipe; how 
|many customers have you supplied there ?>—I cannot tell the number 
| of customers. 

Can you approximate ?>—No, I cannot. 

What shall I begin at; have you supplied 100?—I do not know. 

Fifty >—I cannot say. 

Twenty ?—I cannot say. 

Two ?—I cannot say. 

With confidence I ask you, can you say one?—I cannot; it is only 
within the twelvemonth, 

None ?—I cannot say. 

Re-examined by Mr. WiLpDE. 

Are you in a position to say you have not?—No, I am not. 

You have not paid attention enough to know whether it is so or 
not ?>—No, I have not. 

Is it a fact would come under your notice ?>—It would now. 

Four or five years ago ?>—No. 
| You say it would now; has any change been effected in your 
| position >— Yes. 
| What is that?—I am now the engineer of the station; I was 
| formerly only manufacturer. 
| With reference to the quality of the gas supplied, you have been 
| asked about Belgravia ; what proportion of the whole district supplied 

does Belgravia or the better class of houses constitute; take that 
portion which was mentioned, Chester-square, and so forth?—I 
should say it might be about two-thirds. 
What do you mean is two-thirds. I am alluding now to the con- 
trast between Belgravia and Paddington and Chelsea?—I do not 
| rightly understand the question. 
; Contrasting the different portions of your district, will Paddington 
{and Chelsea constitute more than half that district >— Yes. 
| With reference to the district that has been immediately mentioned, 
| Chester-square and Grosvenor-place; do you supply Grosvenor- 
| place ?— Yes, 
| What comparative portion would that constitute?—A very small 
| portion. 
| Do you supply this gas throughout the whole district }—Yes. 
| Do you make it at the same expense as at the other stations, as far 
| 
| 








| 
| 


as you know ?—I do, as far as I know. 

And you have made no increase in latter times in the use of cannel 
coal?—No. 

Is that a statement of the increase in the consumption of gas? 
[Handing a paper to the witness. ]—It is. 

It is given on the last day of December in each year, 153,000 cubic 
feet in 1843, and in 1853 it was 1,900,000?—The greater part of it 
has been in the last three years: in 1850, our consumption was only 
700,000; it increased 500,000 in one year; from 1851 to 1852 it 
increased 200,000 ; and from 1852 to 1853, 400,000 odd. 

By the Commrrrez: Do you know anything of the arrangement for 
the supply of consumers’ gas themselves, or do you merely speak to 
~ manufacture of the gas >—I merely speak to the manufacture of 
the gas. 
| Do you contract with the company for the making of the gas?—No. 
| ‘Then you are with the company at a stated salary >—Yes. 

Clement George, Esq., examined by Mr. WiipE. 

| Are you chairman of the gas committee of the vestry of St. Mary- 
| lebone >—Yes., 

|__Is there an existing agreement at present between the parish of 
oe and the Imperial Gas Company ?—We have a contract 
wi '' them. 

When did you first begin to take their gas?—It is not in my 
| knowledge; it was before my time, I think. 

Within what period can you speak to?—The last three years. 

When was the contract under which gas is at present supplied to 
|the public lights in Marylebone entered into?—I think it must be 











about a twelvemonth back; not more than a twelvemonth back, I 
think. 

How much is it that you are now paying for the public lights in 
Marylebone ?—We have a contract, I think, for £4. 8s. per light, but 
that is subject to be charged £3. 11s., with 5 per cent. off, provided 
we have no other mains over the district during the current year; 
therefore it is something like £3. 8. 6d. that we really pay; that is 
conditional that we have no other mains permitted by the vestry to 
go over that district. : 

It would be £4. 8s. if other people were there }—Yes, if we allowed 
competition—that is to say, if competition offered rather—we are very 
glad to allow it; if it offered, we should have to pay the real value 
similar to other parishes, and to pay £4. 8s., or something like that, 

Did you make inquiry before you entered into that contract with 
the Imperial Gas Company as to what was the price for gas for public 
lights in a district where there was competition >— We were informed 
that that is about the price; I believe the London Company charge in 
the Regent’s-park £5, 10s. or £6; I am not positive of it ; something 
about that. 

Did you satisfy yourself that the price where there is competition || 
would be about £4, 8s. >—Something like that. 

But so long as there was no competition you were able to get it|| 
lower ?—£3. 8s. 6d. 

tas parish can put an end to that agreement whenever they like? 
—Yes. 

Paying the competition price?—Paying the competition price. 

So that where there is competition, it has the effect apparently of 
raising, instead of reducing, the price of gas ?—You must necessarily 
pay for two sets of mains. If you can get justice done by one com-|| 
pany, and quality likewise, you are equally serving the consumers 
and the ratepayers. There is not a stronger instance than our own) 
parish, The private consumer is charged only 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet, 
whereas in other districts, where they have two companies, he is 
charged the same price, namely, in Oxford-street, where they have 
the Chartered Company, compared with this district where there is 
no competition, they charge precisely the same where there is com- 
petition, and the district is very unlike, because it is a great deal of 
it outspread and rural. 

The Marylebone district, a great portion of it, is not remunerative ? 
—A great portion of it is either private streets, where there is merely || 
a hall lamp at occasional houses—a rural district scattered. 

The same price is charged throughout ?>— Yes, 

You say that upon the whole it is beneficial, because the consumer 
gets the competition price, and the public lights are lighted at some- || 
thing lower?—I say it has been proved beneficial. Ido not know}! 
the effect of competition, because we have never had it. I argue 
from this fact that in Oxford-street, where there is competition, which 
is densely populated, and where there is immense private lighting, 
we have to pay 4s. 6d. per 1000 feet to two companies, and yet all 
over Marylebone, which is a scattered district, the Imperial Company 
charge the same price. | 

Have you had any communication with the company about the 
meters and services?—It naturally occurred to the committee to|| 
take advantage of every point that was proper for the benefit of the) 
ratepayers, or rather the gas consumers ; and our attention was drawn, 
first, to the illuminating power of the gas; secondly, to the necessity 
of having an inspector to check that quality; thirdly, to the supply 
of meters; and fourthly, to the laying of the service pipes to each 
house. Those were the four points that the committee thought) 
necessary to enter upon, and to those we directed our attention. | 

What was the result?—We obtained a clause from the company, 
or at least they consented to give us aclause, settling the illuminating 
power of the gas, and likewise allowing us to appoint a qualified || 
inspector. With regard to laying on the services, we did not press 
that, because we thought it unfair, inasmuch as the expense of the}! 
meters and the service pipes must come eventually out of the profits || 
of the gas, and must be reckoned in the charge for the gas, we 
thought it unfair towards those who had a short service supply, 
namely, a warehouse in Crawford-street or Baker-street, that they 
should have to pay for a service laid on through a long garden in 
St. John’s-wood to asingle lamp; therefore we did not think it wise || 
to press it. 

Your reasoning was, that in a certain portion of the district long 
services are required ?—Yes. A gentleman may have a service pipe 
laid on 200 feet up his garden to his hall for merely one gas light, |) 
which may come to 30s. or £2 year. Ido not think it fair that)| 
the company should charge the outlay for that service upon the 
shopkeeper in Baker-street or Crawford-street, who has only ten or 
twelve feet of service. This is quite a business arrangement. If I 
am obliged to supply so many extra service pipes and meters to & 
district—if I am the gas company—I must necessarily place those 
expenses upon my general business, and it must be charged in the 
price of the gas. 

I suppose you are of opinion that, owing to your district being 80 
thickly populated, you are very well off in getting gas at 4s. 6d. per 
1000? — We should be glad to get it lower, but I think we ought to be|| 
content. 

Did you invite tenders from anybody else before you took your 
contract from the Imperial Company ?—We always advertise for 
tenders; we never take a contract without; but at the time alluded 
to, tenders offered, and we admitted a competition in the Oxford-street 
district, the Equitable Company having put in a tender consiuerably 
below the Chartered. There was no other tender offered until it was 
accepted. Then we had an application from the Western Company 
to be allowed to come over that district, not offering to compete for 
our public lights, where they would have readily had an opportunity 
of coming over that district, but merely to come in there without 
giving us the advantage of the public lights, which the vestry rejected. 

I believe the vestry always, atter looking to the consumers, stipu- 
late thut the public lamps shall be lighted when they allow a com- 
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pany to come in ?—That is one of the essentials as a public body; we 
look to getting the public lights as reasonable as possible. 

I understand that this the Western Company were not willing to 
do?—They did not put in a tender at all. 

Did they want to go all over the district, or merely into the profit- 
able streets?—We have two districts—one embracing Oxford-street 
and a small portion of All Souls district of the parish, which is 
lighted now by the Equitable, and over which the Chartered have 
likewise mains running; the whole of the other part of the parish is 
the Imperial ground, and lighted by them. 

Into which portion did the Western Company want to come ?—The 
Oxford-street and the All Souls. 

Is that about the best part of the district >—It is the most valuable, 
of course. It is allthe cream. When the advertisements were made 
for the Imperial district, no tender offered from any other party. 

It seems from what you say that you are well satisfied with the 
supply as it at present exists?—Yes, we are satisfied, because we 
have seen nothing better; we have had nothing better offer. 

Is there anything to prevent anybody else coming in and offering a 
power price, or your taking it if they do?>—Certainly not. 
| Cross-examined by Mr. VenaBLzs. 
| 








If you allowed a new company to come in before the expiration of 
this contract, you must pay the penalty at present?—I have stated 
|| that the penalty would be the increased price for lights. 

Therefore, up to the termination of your present contract, you must 
pay the penalty for allowing another company to come in?—It is 
terminable half-yearly, if we like to pay the penalty. 

I suppose, for a company to take it up at the end of the half-year, 
|they must lay their mains?—If a company wished to lay their mains 
|for the service of gas to the parish of Marylebone, they must apply 
|to the vestry ; and we should take care that they had sufficient time 
| to cover it with those mains, 

] From the moment they did so you must pay the extra price >— Yes; 
|| I do not think there would be objection in the vestry on the score of 
I £1000 or so if they thought it desirable. 

||. You have spoken upon this subject, I see, in a report of the 7th of 
|tast January; you thought you would be better off if there was 
competition >—I am not answerable for reports of public speeches ; 
as a general principle, I admit that competition is very salutary. 

Speaking of this very subject of gas supplied to Marylebone, have 
not you expressed the same opinion?—I may have expressed the 
opinion that competition is valuable, but I regret that we have never 

| had it offered. 
Are you aware whether all the metropolitan parishes come under 
|similar terms as yours?—lI believe our local acts are very stringent, 
||and more powerful than in most parishes, as preserving our local 
| privileges. 

Iam not talking of your privileges, but your burdens. Are you 

aware whether all the metropolitan parishes come under similar 
eenneats to the gas companies to supply them ?—I know nothing 
\ of it. 
| Do you know whether St. James’s does, for instance ?—I believe 
| they have the same power, if they choose to exercise it. 
Do not the parish of St. James’s get their gas without any restric- 
|tion as to allowing other companies to come in?—Do you mean that 
|companies can go and break up the roads without the consent of the 
| authorities ? 

You agreed with the Imperial Company that you should pay a 
penalty if you allowed any other company to come in the parish >— 
Precisely. 

In St. James’s parish they are lighted, I believe, by the Western 
Gas Company; are they not?—I believe their present contract is 
| with them. 

Do you know whether they come under similar engagement to the 
| Western Gas Company ?>—I must state to you that our contract with 
the Imperial Gas Company is £4. 8s., I believe, per light. They 
allow us a discount, provided in the interim of every six months, no 
‘consent has been given to any rival company. ‘The vestry prefer 
that the stipulation should be left open beyond the nine months, in 
case they like to admit another over their ground. 

Having managed these matters for the Marylebone vestry, have 
not you looked into the prices paid by the London parishes ?—I have 
only had occasion to refer to the prices of, I believe, the London 
Company in Regent’s-park, and I believe the price paid in Islington, 

You have not inquired into the circumstances of Belgravia or St. 
James's ?}—It is of very little value making our inquiries, because we 
have had no chance; it has been Hobson’s choice. 

Have you ascertained what has been done in Belgravia or St. 
| James’s ?—I have not. 
|. Of course, you look only to the interests of the public ratepayer 
m your district. You do not look to the interests of the private 
| consumers at all ?>—We should throw overboard altogether the idea of 
the public lights if we could serve that of the gas consumers, especially 
|Of our district. That has been our invariable rule; we have had no 
|means of serving them—no opportunity. 
| Ithink you said that you had a negotiation with the company as 
to supplying the meters to private consumers >—Precisely. 
| That you abandoned ?—We abandoned that. 

Was any reason stated by the company against it?—Simply that 
they had invariably avoided doing so. 
| Did they say anything with reference to the price?—No. The 
supply of meters, as the supply of service pipes, must necessarily be 
4 increase to the price of gas in reality. 

Did Mr. Henry state to you the sum which it would cost them to 
find the service of pipes 2} think not. 

To find the meters ?—I do not think he did. 

Was the sum of £50,000 mentioned in those negotiations ?—I really 
meas - my memory; but it is a thing which must naturally occur 
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Dia not Mr, Henry state that it would cost the company a certain 
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very large sum to supply the meters?—I realiy cannot be certain 
whether he stated it, or whether it occurred to my own mind, but 
every one must be aware of it. There are 16,000 ratepayers, and 
suppose there are 10,000 consumers for whom to purchase the meters, 
of course it must take a large sum of money. 

You thought it at first desirable that they should supply the meters? 
—At first we did. : 

What arguments did they use to induce you to abandon it?—I 
must tell you candidly, I do not consider it reasonable to ask them to | 
do it; but, as the mouthpiece of the committee, I only took up the| 
objections which I had heard from time to time by the gas consumers 
in the district. 

What objection did the company make to that request?—Simply | 
that they had never made it a portion of their business to supply 
meters, and that they thought it better to let the consumers get their 
meters where they pleased, and that they could not complain then} 
of unfairness. 

Did not they also state that a very large sum must be found out of 
the capital of the company if they complied with it ?—It would occur | 
to any man of business that if you require the company to supply | 
£50,000 worth of meters, and £20,000 worth of service pipes, you| 
must give them £70,000 more of dead capital, which must enhance | 
the price of the gas consumed in the district. 

I suppose the clauses introduced into the bill are what were stipu- 
lated upon ?—I have not seen the clause ; they were left to our vestry | 
clerk. 

What minimum illuminating power did you stipulate for ?—I think 
it was twelve candles. 

Wax or sperm ?—I believe wax. 

It stands in the bill “wax.” I suppose that was the clause ?— 

I believe so ; I have not seen it. 

Did you also stipulate that they should abandon their clause upon 
the incoming tenant for what was due from the outgoing tenant P— | 
Yes. 

They have frequently resorted to that power; have not they ?— 
I believe that is a mistake; it has only been where they have sup- | 
posed that there has been a collusion between the incoming and| 
outgoing tenants to cheat the gas company of their fair rental. I do 
not think it was ever pressed in a straightforward case. We had 
these objections made to our board, and we let them lie by till the | 
time to use them. 

I believe there has been a good deal of discussion in the vestry | 
upon this subject?—I believe there were some lunatics there, who | 
talked of lighting the parish with oil again rather than take the 
Imperial gas. | 

I believe one gentleman, who took an active part against the Im- 
perial Gas Company, was a Mr, M‘Evily ?—I am not aware ; I believe | 
it was before my time. 

In your time ?—I believe Mr. M‘Evily was a stanch advocate to) 
admit the Western Gas Company into Oxford-street in my time; | 
but I do not think he ever opposed the Imperial Gas Company in the | 
other part of their district. 

I believe he has now the good fortune to be a collector of the| 
Imperial Company ?—I believe they are very fortunate in having a} 
very valuable servant. | 

Re-examined by Mr. WILDE. 

As far as you know, what Mr. M‘Evily did was to try to get the) 
Western Gas Company into Oxford-street >—That was all in my time. | 

Not to light the public lamps?—No; they had let their time pass 
by ; it was when they found that the Equitable had already offered 
to supply the public lights that they said, ‘‘ Pray admit us to break 
up the streets.”” 

I am told that it is in Marylebone, as elsewhere, that the gas con- | 
sumers are pretty generally in a state of ferment, seeing what objec- 
tions they can make to the company; and what you have mentioned 
are the only objections which have been from time to time brought 
forward against the gas company; is that so?—I think they are all 
the objections. 

With reference to meters, are you quite certain that if the company 
were to supply meters, they must charge arent for them, so that it 
would not be a very great saving to the consumers ?—I suppose, at 
present, the small consumer must purchase his meter, as private 
individuals are not inclined to let them out. 

Do not gas fitters let them out ?—I am not aware. | 

Supposing the company supplied them, they must be paid a rent 
for them ?>—Undoubtedly. 

That is the way it is done?—That is invariably the case with all 
the other companies. | 

With reference to the illuminating power, you say it is twelve wax | 
candles; are you aware whether that is the same as with the Central 
Gas Consumers’ Company in the City ?—I believe it is a similar 
clause ; that is why we were content with it. 

That was the first time of such a clause being introduced >—Yes ; 
and I was rather surprised at it. We thought it very lucky to get 
such a clause. : 

By the Commrtrre: Do you recollect what the limit of charge is of 
the Great Central Gas Company ?—I think it is 4s. ; very inferior gas. 

Mr. WitpE: The Central Gas Company supplies the City of 
London, and nothing else?—That is all very close-lying ground, of 
course; there is no comparison of the district. I should think that, 
compared with 4s., 6s. would be more equitable for the Imperial | 
Company over that district. ; ‘ 

By the Commrrrer: Is 4s. the usual charge ?—4s. in the City of} 
London; and 4s. 6d. the Imperial Company charge over this outlying | 
district of Marylebone. 

Mr. Witve: You say, taking into consideration the different | 
density of population, 4s. in the City would be as 6s, in Marylebone ? 
--That is a random opinion, but it must occur to every man who sees | 
the district, and the laying of the mains; we have 63 miles of mains, | 
I think, in our parish. 
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By the Commitrez: We understand you to say that there have 
| been great complaints amongst the consumers in Marylebone gene- 
|rally, with reference to the question of the meters being supplied ?>— 
| Not great complaints; I said it was one of the complaints that have 
| been made by individuals who have come up to the board upon gas 
/questions. We have had discussions upon gas almost annually in 
Marylebone for the last eight or ten years. 
| Your committee thought it would be unfair to tax the gas com- 
panies with supplying those meters?—As I said at first, these were 
the various subjects of complaint; but, in my opinion, they were not 
| sufficient to be urged. I do not think they were fair complaints. 
| Are you aware that other companies supply them, charging a trifle 
rent for them ?—I am aware that some do. I am not aware that all 
{do. I know that the Chartered do supply me, both in Westminster 
jand in Marylebone, I live in both. 
| With reference to laying down service pipes by the company, that 
}is one of the complaints; is it not?—That is a matter which we 
| wished to press; but the moment I considered the thing maturely, 1 
thought it unfair, because I could point out numbers of houses in our 
| parish where they would have to lay their pipes some 180 or 200 feet 
| to supply a hall lamp. 
| Are you aware that there are other companies who do lay down 
ipes >—I am not aware of its being the rule in outlying districts at all, 
| Take St. James’s?—That is a thickly populated neighbourhood. 
If the whole of the parish of Marylebone was situated as St. James’s, 
or any other parish in Westminster, there would not be the same 
difficulty of doing it. 

But are there not districts of the Marylebone parish in the same 
position?—Very few; because, if they have a good leading street, 
they have twenty private streets with no private consumption, and 
l they must go down there with the public lights. 

Is it true that the Imperial Company charge 32s. to 40s. for laying 
| down service pipes ?—I should think that very rare; 1 should think 
the average was more like 10s, or 12s. 
| Do you not think, if the committee should be of opinion that they 
||ought to lay down those pipes, that there is very little difference 
|| between a service pipe and a main in a street; it is equally stock in 
| trade ?—Supposing that out of the 16,000 in Marylebone already, 
| 14,000 have the pipes laid on and have paid for them, the 2000 who 
|| ultimately desire to be supplied with gas would have a privilege over 
|| those 14,000 who have already paid. Do you propose to return the 
|| money that has been paid for service pipes by those 14,000? You are 
|| offering a privilege to the few not yet supplied. 
tl Do not you think that it would be for the benefit of the con- 
|| Sumers generally if another company were to come into your district 
|| to compete who would be prepared to lay down those service pipes 
|| at their own expense?—I do not think the mere fact of the service 
pipes would be sufficient for competition. 

That and the materials also?—-I think they really are matters of 
detail in trade, which, after all, are not of a sufficient character to 
make a point of, otherwise we should have pressed them; we are 
not reluctant to press these things. 

Do you believe that that is the opinion of the consumers gene- 
rally ?}—I think, if they look at the matter dispassionately, it is the 
fair way of considering it; I do not know what their opinion generally 
is. We have had no notice taken by the ratepayers this year, 
although they must have been well aware of this bill. I announced 
|| it to them as soon as it was in the Private Bill-office, and none of the 
{| ratepayers have attended our committee, and we have had no notice 
||from them, and we are, therefore, bound to conclude that there are 
|! no real objections upon the subject. 

With reference to a question about which you were asked, as to the 
Imperial Company having insisted upon the debt left by an outgoing 
tenant being paid before they would supply the incoming tenant with 
gas, are you aware whether any proceedings have ever been taken by 
that company against the incoming tenant for not paying for the out- 
going tenant >—I am not aware of any such case. 1 only mentioned 
that this is one of the gas objections which have been made when 
parties have appeared before us. If the complaint had been general 
we should have heard more of it. 

We understand you to say that, inasmuch as the charge for service 
| Pipes must ultimately be paid for by the public in the price of gas if 
|| the company supplied the service pipes at their expense, this would 
||be the effect, that a consumer requiring only a short service pipe 
|| would, in fact, be paying for the other consumer who now requires a 
{| long one?—Precisely ; that is my point. A party in Crawford-street 
||requiring a service pipe to light a warehouse with 50 lights would 
|| have to pay for the whole of the long service pipe up tu a house in 

|the neighbourhood of the Regent’s-park, where only ane light was 

| wanted for a hall lamp. 

| You think such an arrangement would not be beneficial >—I think 
|| this is a more equitable arrangement, as the other would regulate 
| the price of gas. 

| ‘That is assuming that the company have the power of raising their 
|| price of gas in consequence ?—I believe their is no limit to their price 
of gas. We desired to have a maximum price, but I believe they 
objected to it. I was not aware that there was such a clause’ in the 
| bill, Iam very glad to hear that there is. 

With reference to the light to be produced, it has come out before 
us that twelve wax candles are about equal to ten sperm; are you 
aware of that?—I was not aware of the difference between wax and 
;Ssperm. I had my attention drawn to the Gas Journat. I suppose 
| the editor kindly sent us all the information, but Iam not bound to 
believe that it is correct. 
|} Supposing that to be correct, you would see no objection to the 
|| word ‘*sperm’’ being introduced into this clause for “ wax” }—I 
|| should prefer it, certainly. 

I} Mr, Alexander Henry was then examined, as follows :— 
ily I believe you are the secretary of the Imperial Gas Company ?— 
am, 
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And have been so since the year 1828 ?—Yes. | 
First of all, with reference to what has been said about competition | 
coming intoa district. Under the Gas Works Clauses Act, I believe, | 
there is power to take up the pavements >— Yes. 

Any company incorporated by Parliament may come into a district || 
without previous notice }—Yes. i 

The difficulty exists with those who are not incorporated by Par. || 
liament; they are not tied down by parliamentary restriction }—|| 
Quite so. | 

When you first joined the company in 1828, what was the condition || 
of the company in respect of profits. I believe the company began to || 
supply in 1824?—They did; in 1828 our profits were very moderate || 
indeed. We paid a little better than three per cent. In fact, in 1828 | 
we paid nothing. It was in 1827 that we paid three per cent. i 

How soon was it that for the first time you paid a dividend of £5'! 
per cent, ?—We paid a dividend of five per cent. for the first time)| 
in 1829, 

At the time when you were paying two or three per cent., were you } 
commencing the system of laying by a portion of your profits in the|| 
shape of investment in new works ?>—The policy was laid down shortly || 
after I joined the company, and the directors agreed to it as the policy | 
of the company, that they would recommend to the proprietors to 
content themselves with very moderate dividends until we could) 
establish a fair legitimate profit by the extension of our business. I 

Therefore your intentions and efforts were directed rather to extend-| 
ing your business by works than to making a large dividend ?—Cer. || 
tainly ; the company was not in a good state at that time. Our shares 
were at a considerable discount. 

In 1849 you say you first began to pay five per cent. ?>—We did. 

How early had your accumulations amounted to any considerable |! 
sum in the shape of investment ?—In 1832 we began to use our surplus | 
profits for investment. 

What sum of money had you then invested in additional works }— 
We had £16,000 accumulated. 

Did you go-on adding to these accumulations from year to year, | 
and expending them in additional works?—We did; I think the 
proprietors passed a resolution that they would content themselves 
with small dividends, at the recommendation of our board, until, from 
the extent of their business, they should find themselves upon a safe 
foundation, and we went on to 1841 before we increased our dividend 
to five per cent. 

By the Commitree: What did you pay in the mean time—you say | 
in 1849 you first paid five per cent.?—We paid five per cent. from 
1828 down to 1840; we began in 1829 to nay five per cent. ; in 1828 
we paid nothing; in 1827 a little better than three per cent. 

Mr, Wipe: You went on paying the five per cent. up to 1841 ?— 
Yes ; that is to say, we paid it till 1840; in 1841 we began to pay six 
per cent. dividend, |} 

In speaking of these dividends, I believe you are speaking through- || 
out of dividends upon the paid-up capital of £500,000 ?>— Yes. 

There was a borrowed capital of £150,000 besides, I think ?—No; 
we had not borrowed it at that time. 

You had borrowed some ?—We had borrowed some, but in 1844 we! 
had £100,000 surplus profits, which we had saved over and above the 
five per cent. dividend from 1848, during the twelve years, but we 
paid nothing upon that; we have paid six per cent. upon the £500,000 
capital. 

In all of these dividends of which you have spoken, and will speak, 
you are speaking of a dividend upon the £500,000 ?>— Yes. 

You have never paid any dividend upon the surplus profits invested 
in works ?—Except what I shall tell you directly. In 1842 we added 
a bonus of two per cent. to our dividend of five per cent. upon the) 
subscribed capital of £500,000, which we consider as some remunera- 
tion to the proprietors for the £100,000 and odd of their respective 
capital that we had used; that was the first time, in fact, that we had 
given anything for it, and we continued that bonus of two per cent. 

By the Commirrez: That was equal to seven per cent., in point of 
fact >—Yes, on the £500,000, not upon the capital invested; we con-| 
tinued that bonus of two per cent. up to 1845. \\ 

Mr, WitpE: Although the two per cent. was paid in respect of the 
existing surplus invested, still it is two per cent. upon the £500,000? 
—Yes; in 1845 we had accumulated £177,000 over and above five 
per cent, dividend and bonus, and therefore the directors recommended 
the proprietors to take a three per cent. bonus on the original capital; 
I am always speaking of the original capital. 

By the Commirtex: That is equal to eight per cent. ?—That would 
make nine upon the original capital; six and three. 

You were paying a dividend of six per cent. ail this time ?—After 
1841, and then we paid three per cent. in addition, and we have con- 
tinued that up to the present time; our supplemental capital arising 
from profits and invested in works and plant is now £280,000. 

Mr. Wixpe: I see by that map your district lies round the edge of 
London, so to speak ?-—Quite. 

Did you not necessarily invest a considerable capital before you 
could make the thing pay ?—No doubt. : 

You consider the laying down pipes over the district scarcely, in 
the first instance, remunerative?—1 think this will prove it in @ 
moment, In 1821 we were incorporated, and had £250,000 capital ; 
it was only two years afterwards that we found it necessary to have 
£250,000 more to lay down pipes and erect our works, so that we had 
£500,000 in 1823, : 

So that you had been obliged to expend a very considerable capital 
before you could render it profitable }—Certainly. 

With reference to your present condition, having expended that 
£280,000, and with reference to the demands now made upon you, |, 
what do you find it is necessary to do for the future in respect of capital? | 
—The directors of course took this matter into serious consideration 
in October last, because in last October, and rather previous to that, 
the demand for gas was extraordinary, such as I have never known || 
during the twenty-six years that I have been with the company; and I 
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we found that the money which we could borrow, which we certainly 
had considerable facilities from our credit in borrowing, and the surplus 
profit, were inadequate to meet the increased rans We have had 
deputations from various places, begging us to extend our business, 
That is the proper term used, The Hampstead people were extremely 
urgent. e rw part of Hampstead; they were extremely urgent 
| that we should light the whole of it, and they are now waiting for the 
| decision of this committee. 

| Chelsea?—Chelsea applied ‘for a great many more lights; Ken- 
sington the same; St. Pancras the same; Islington for a vast number. 
| Holloway and Hornsey ?—Yes, Hornsey particularly. 

| All these are districts which are round about, further out into the 
| country >—Yes, partly covered districts, in which we contract for the 
| public lights, 

| $o that these districts are very thinly populated, and lying at the 
extreme edge of the town. Is it not the fact that a large company 
like yours, with a very large capital, can alone afford to lay down 
pipes in such districts in the first instance ?—That is quite manifest ; 
lit has been proved. I should think a dozen companies have been 
| started against us, and more, since I have been with the company ; I 
| dare say eight Marylebone ones at least. 

They have been started and failed ?—Yes. 

| Therefore the amount of your capital, according to the large business 
you are doing, is an advantage to those who wish to get gas in a 
thinly populated district >—Certainly. 

Without your means, would they probably have opportunities of 

| getting gas in such a place as you mentioned, Hornsey, Holloway, 
| and so forth, at the same price >—They would not apply to us if they 
|could; they would advertise. 
Had the company laid down the pipes to supply Hampstead alone, 
| Seeing that that is thinly populated, compared with other parts, they 
could not do it for 4s, 6d. ?—Certainly not, if they supplied the whole 
of the lamps, that is my opinion. I am not an engineer. 

We are told that the price in the City of London is 4s, ?>—It is. 

Yours is 4s, 6d, ?—It is. 

Is 4s. in the City of London dearer, considering the close population, 
than yours ?>—Yes; the evidence was given last year before the Great 
Central committee ; it was stated that 6s. in our district was not more 
than 4s. in the City proper, and that is quite clear. The City is 
scarcely one-fourth the area of Marylebone alone, and they have 
perhaps more rental than we have in our district. 

You stated that you have had several requests from the districts 
you have mentioned to light them with gas. Besides that, you have 
had.a pressing and urgent demand from them immediately close to 
you in your district for further supplies of gas?—Yes. 

What is the total amount of the capital now invested by the com- 
pany >—We have got now invested about £1,080,000; with floating 
capital in coals and machinery, and credit for one quarter’s gas, 
which we are about to give, I think it amounts to about £1,080,000, 
perhaps rather more at this moment, but in December it was that. 

Then what you ask for is an advance or additional sum of £500,000 ? 
—We have only at present under our acts of Parliament power to 
| raise £650,000, which is all raised of course. Then we have added 
| £280,000 of our surplus profits; and we owe the rest; we have 
| borrowed it. 

Your original capital being £650,000, do you require to satisfy the 
| ravenous applicants to you under another £650,000 >— We thought it 
| prudent to come to Parliament to put us right for about eight or ten 
| years; the directors have made an estimate for some years of £100,090 
| for the extension of their works to meet the demand. I suppose it is 

customary with engineers to magnify that very much, and I am afraid 
we shall have to expend a great deal more; but after that we take it 
| that we should require £50,000 or £51,000 a year; we should for the 
;/mext ten years require the sum of about £50,000 annually, and that 
would amount to the capital and the borrowing power. That was 
how we estimated it. 

| You said about £50,000 ?—Yes. 

| Was that for the demand which had sprung up last year >—Yes. 











And you contemplate that if things went on the same you would 
want the same sum '—Yes. 
| For all the three stations together >—Yes ; the increase came upon 
us very rapidly last year owing to the low price of gas and the high 
price of candles, I believe, and other things; we had an immense 
pressure for gas last year, it came more rapidly than we expected. 


There is a fund which your company have established by act of 
| Parliament, I believe, called the contingency fund ?—Yes. 

What does it amount to?—About £58,000. 

I believe the company seek to have the power to use that sum as 
capital >—Yes; in this bill they ask for that purpose. 

But not, I believe, to take any interest upon it >—Certainly not. 

You also propose to bind yourselves in the same way as before, to 
build up another contingency fund of the same amount?—Yes; I 
'think that is in the Gas Works Clauses Act; £3000 a year in the 
| Same way. 
= have been told about agreements with the different vestries ? 
| —Yes, 

With what public bodies is it you have agreements }—An immense 
number: Marylebone, Paddington, Pancras, Bloomsbury, Chelsea, 
Kensington, Hampstead, Highgate, Bethnal-green. 

It is the usual way, I believe, when the gas company is called upon 
to lay down the mains in a district, for the public body managing the 
ae and lights to enter into a contract for the public lights? 

—Yes. 

Just describe to us what negotiations you have had with the parish 
of Marylebone, upon the subject of those public lights ?—I should 
say that at first, in order to get powers (for we have no powers under 
our act of Parliament) to break open thestreets, we have been compelled 
by different vestries and boards haying jurisdiction over the streets 





and certain shopkeepers; and if all the parish were to be put to in- 

convenience of their streets being broken up for our private trade, | 
they must get an equivalent in the shape of being lighted cheaper 

than they could otherwise be, and better. We consented to do that; 

in fact, we were forced to do it, and we supplied the public lights in 

Marylebone at a price less than the gas cost for very many years, and 

so, I believe, did all the companies throughout a great portion of the| 
parishes of London. I am sorry to say that in recent years we have 

had a great many discussions with the vestry of Marylebone, upon the 

subject of their gas contracts. 

There is an existing contract now?—There is; the vestry of Mary- | 
lebone used always to have in their contract a clause rendering it 
compulsory upon us, upon a month’s notice previous to the expiration 
of the contract, to renew it upon the same terms and conditions for 
another three years; and so it remained for a great many years, they 
always putting in advertisements some six or twelve months before to 
invite tenders from anybody else. We found, in 1848, that the vestry 
of Marylebone had used, as we thought, extra exertions to get com- 
petition against us, and opposition, and by that time we thought that 
the price of gas ought to be more nearly assimilated between the public 
and private lights; that the private consumer ought not to pay for 
the lighting of the public squares and places in our district, and we 
determined that we should no longer sacrifice to that view; but we 
felt that it was fair to give them timely notice to have a legitimate 
opposition. And I stated to them, when I had the honour to attend 
in 1848, that it would remain as it was till 1851, but that at the end 
of 1851 we should not enter into any further contracts giving them the 
power to tie us down, themselves remaining unfettered. I then wrote 
them to that effect, that there might be no mistake about it, and 
suggested that they should take power to compel any other company 
to light the public lamps within the three years. They did invite 
tenders, and they did use every possible exertion, and many com- | 
panies, I believe, surveyed the district; and at last the Western | 
came, and they wanted to have a small portion of the district; just 
exactly what we expected. I should say that when we first entered 
into these contracts with the parishes, we never had a notion but 
what it was with perfect reciprocity. We did not consider that the || 
position of the contracting parties was to be altered pending the con- || 
tract, by other pipes being admitted to take a portion of our private |! 
business, and it was when our eyes were opened to that that we 
wrote a letter to the parish of Marylebone giving them three years’ || 
notice. 

Did you ultimately come to the agreement with them now in force? | 
—Yes; we had a very long correspondence with them, and they || 
wanted a reduction of the price for the public lights. At the same || 
time, it is fair to say that they requested simultaneously a reduction | 
in the price for private lights, stating that the Equitable Gas Com- | 
pany, I think it was, had lighted the public lamps in their district of | 
Marylebone cheaper than us, and likewise the private lights. I think | 
6d. per 1000 cheaper than us. It was very much our own view, that | 
if we reduced the price at all, it ought to be to private consumers, | 
and we wrote to state that we should decline reducing the price for 
the public lights, and that we should at the end of the year make a 
reduction to our private consumers. They urged very much what | 
that reduction would be, but we were really not then in a condition 
to state exactly, because we had not got our accounts, but as soon as 
I could I told them it should be 4s. 6d. 

By the Commitrez: What were you charging then?—5s. They | 
then agreed to enter into a contract with us, But I think it fair to 
ourselves to say, that, while they said the Equitable were lighting 
their portion at so much less than us, I found that they had only got | 
270 public lamps about Oxford-street, where they had thousands of 
private lights; and if they had lighted them for nothing, it was a 
penalty which they could have afforded to pay to come into Oxford- | 
street. By an act of Parliament we are precluded irom lighting | 
Oxford-street, and all the interim districts; we only go to the north 
of it. We afforded them every opportunity to convince themselves 
about it, and, though the gentlemen who were here just now did not 
recollect, they took the means of inquiring from competing districts 
(for I happen to know that) the price that was charged tor gas in 
Pancras and various other places. | 

Mr. Wixpz: That is in the district where there was competition 
with another company ?—This map does not give you a correct view, 
for that pink looks as if it were exclusively ours, but it is not; there 
is great competition in the district. 

That is so all over that pink district?—Yes; if you marked it with 
anything, you might put a fanciful colour for the Western Company, | 
because they have no limitation ; they can go over the whole of Mary- | 
lebone. We are limited to the outside part. 

What other companies are there in that district >—The London Gas | 
Company have pipes alongside of ours all over St. Pancras, There is 
competition all over Belgravia, the whole of St. Pancras, and a part 
of Chelsea. St. Pancras is entirely covered with the London Gas 
Company’s mains. Then the Western Gas Company have got mains | 
against us in Kensington and in Belgravia, as they tulk of. 

Is there any portion where there are not competing mains ?—Yes; | 
in Marylebone and Paddington. There is in Kensington the opposi- | 
tion of the Western and the London; in Belgravia there are the 
Western, the London, and ourselves; in St. Pancras there are the 
London and ourselves ; and in part of Chelsea there are the London 
and ourselves; at Kensal-green there are the Western and ourselves. 

All round Regent’s-park, how is it?—That is all competed with the | 
London Gas Company. 

By the Commitrze: In the whole of that district so marked do 
you light the public lignts?—No; we do nearly. The London Gas | 
Company light the Regent’s-park, I believe, at the present time; and | 
I may now tell you (perhaps it is the proper time) with reference to | 
discussions about lighting the public Jamps in Marylebone. It has | 
been brought to my recollection that there were clauses which we | 
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to tender at very low prices to light the public lamps, the plea being 
at first that it was to carry on a private trade beneficial to ourselves 








had insisted upon, as I have mentioned. When the London Gas | 
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Company came to light St. Pancras, we were lighting all the public 
lamps there. They applied to light at £3. 10s., which was a price at 
which it was impossible to light them without a great loss. We said 
we could not suffer that loss; and therefore we refused it, and they 
laid their pipes all over St. Pancras, At the termination of their first 
contract they put in a tender, I think at seven guineas, to the South- 
hampton estate in particular, which is about one-half of St. Pancras, 

For the public lights ?—Yes ; seven guineas, instead of £3. 10s. I 
think their chairman said that they had bought their way into the 
parish, and of course they must pay themselves ; they had lost a great 
deal of money. They then applied to us to take the public lights 
again. We did not desire to have the burden at all; but in the mean 
time they thought they could get the London to terms, and they 
lighted it with oil, I think for eight or nine months; and then they 
came to us, and we took them back at the old price, I think, of five 
guineas; and we light the greater part of St. Pancras now at five 
guineas; £4, 15s. some of it, or I believe it is £5. The same thing 
occurred again in Bloomsbury. We lighted Bloomsbury for many 
years, to the perfect satisfaction of the paving committees and the 
inhabitants ; we never had a complaint. The London Gas Company 
got permission to come in upon a promise to light them at £3. 10s. ; 
they laid their pipes in Bloomsbury in the only place which was 
worth anything, in fact—Upper King-street and Southampton-row ; 
and then, from one cause or other, they did not fulfil their contract 
for the public lights. They put in at the price of seven guineas then, 
and we took them back. For one year I think they paid us £6 for 
the money that we lost in those streets, and nowI think we have 
charged them £5 ever since. I mention these circumstances for this 
|| reason, because the vestry have found that it was necessary that they 
should not in future be sold in entering into contracts; and while 
|| they wanted to tie us down very hard, we thought we ought to make 
as fair a bargain as we could for ourselves; and we did say, we shall 
expect if we are to have the burdens of the public, and nobody else 
will take them, we shall be secured the full trade for our capital ex- 
— in your parish; that we shall have the lighting of the private 
|| lights between. Now, in the parish of. Paddington, we had large 

discussions upon that subject, which have been adverted to upon the 
the other side; and I have brought the contract down here, in case 
|| they should wish to see it, We lighted them at a very moderate 
price, £4, 15s., I think it was, for three years, which is rather an open 
contract. There was a discussion at the vestry, I suppose; they 
asked us if we could agree to the terms of the contract for seven 
years, and to cover the parish entirely with pipes, whenever they 
called upon us to light in the new streets and districts, and at what 
|| price. We offered to light them, provided they gave us the seven 
years’ exclusive possession, that we might get some return for our 
capital, at four guineas. They then inquired, I suppose, the price of 
gas round London, and they asked us if we would put a clause in the 
contract binding ourselves to extend the benefit of any reduction 
| which we might make in the price of gas in other parishes where 
| there was competition to Paddington, where there was none, be- 
| cause they would not like to enter into a contract binding themselves 
|to us for a term of years without, at the same time, they should 
| secure a fair and low price to private consumers. It appeared very 
| fair to our board, and we agreed to that, and that is in the contract; 
; and every time that we have reduced where we have competition, we 
| have given them the benefit. The result is, that in Kensington, Pan- 
|cras, and Bloomsbury, and other places where we have competition, 
{we charge higher for public lights than we do where we have no 
competition, and the same for private lights. 


Mr. WitveE: Therefore the private lights get the full benefit 
|| throughout by having the same price, where there is no competition, 
as is charged where there is competition >—Yes. 

By the Commirree: What do you consider the minimum charge for 
public lights that will return a profit?—I cannot exactly say. At the 
present moment I could not say any price, because coal has risen 
|so much; but we think that £6 is a fair price where we have not got 

to lay out much capital. 

Where the mains are down ?>— Where the mains are down, £5 is a 
fair price. I take it about £4 for the gas, and £1 for the lamplighter, 
wages, and repairs of lanterns, 

Mr. Wixve: Then, in point of fact, as far as the public lights are 
|| concerned, you have not at all availed yourselves of the circumstance 
| of there being no competition to charge higher than in districts where 
|| there is competition >—I believe in every place we charge lower where 
|| there is no competition. 
| A penalty has been talked of?—There is no such thing; that is a 

mistake in the gentleman who preceded me. If they would recollect 
the letters that passed between us, they wrote me about a penalty ; 
but the penalties, as I pointed out to them, are all on the other side. 
There are about 1000 penalties against us; it begins, I think, with one 
of £1000, if we erect in any gas works a gasholder in the parish. 


| What has been called a penalty is nothing more than an agreement 
to this effect: that, if they allow competition in the district, so as not 
to give you the full benefit of the employment of your capital, they 
shall pay the same price as in other districts where there is competi- 
tion?—Precisely. What it was is this: we are getting here, as in 
other places, five guineas for our lights, where there is competition ; 
we say, we will charge you five guineas because you are inviting 
competition, and you will be precisely upon the same footing with 
regard to your public lights as where there is competition. 

Whenever they like to have competition they can?—Yes, without 
any penalty, by paying the same price as other parties, 

With reference to the illuminating power of the gas, I believe the 
Great Central Gas Company were the first company that introduced 
into an act of Parliament any provision about the illuminating power 
of gas ?>—That is so. 

| And you adopted their standard?—I objected to it as much as I 
| Possibly could. 

















It has been ultimately adopted?—Yes, that was one of the points 
which the vestry of Marylebone made. 

Why did you object to it?—I thought it extremely unfair. We 
deal in gas—that is our trade—and our business is to sell as much of 
it as we possibly can, and to make it as we find our customers will 
pay for it. It was a farce putting in the clause of the other company, 
The clause stands, that the gas is to be better than it was on some 
day in 1849, which has long since passed; and I think that stands in 
the Great Central gas clause. The vestry of Marylebone asked us tq 
have that clause in, or rather a more stringent one. I objected, but]|| 
found that the vestry clerk had that act in his pocket, which I ex. 
pected, because it was the only one which I knew of the sort; and/| 
when he took it out of his pocket I said, ‘‘ Very well, I will agree/|| 
to the same.” I believe it is well known that what is called nine. | 
candle gas was supposed to be the gas, up to that time, supplied by } 
the companies; I think so—I have always understood it so. Hi 

Now it is to be twelve-candle gas?—Yes, about thirty per ont 
more. 

I believe in your act it is in wax ?—It is wax in their act, and onrs| 
is a copy of the clause. They were satisfied with the clause. I met,| 
I remember, Sir Benjamin Hall on their behalf. 

As far as you know, what is the standard of your gas at the three 
separate stations ?—It is difficult to say, as engineers’ inquiries differ | 
so much upon the standard, My own impression was, that twelvye-| 
candle gas would be about twenty-five or thirty per cent, better than 
we contemplated; but, as we make twelve-candle gas, I do not object 
to have it in. | 

Mr. Methven said it was twelve sperm; is he correct in that, or is 
it twelve wax? Is it twelve sperm candles or twelve wax candles ?— 
I do not like to say anything about that, not being an engineer. I 
have gone by wax myself. With your permission I wanted to say a 
word which I have omitted about thecapital. I find, pari passu with 
our supplemental capital arising from profits, we have been reducing || 
the price of gas. The price of gas was 15s. from 1821 to 1830: then) 
we began to make a little profit, and we reduced it to 13s. 6d, In| 
1833, when we made still larger profits, but still took the same divi-| 
dend, we reduced it to 10s,; then to 9s.: we never increased our)! 
dividend by adding two per cent. bonus until we had reduced the| 
price of gas to 9s. for six years; then we took two per cent, as a re-|| 
muneration for that capital. 

Then you went onto 8s, ?—Yes, 7s., 6s., 5s., and 4s. 6d.; 5s, was a 
premature reduction, I see, for it shook us pretty close. 

Something has been said about the ingoing tenant paying for the) 
outgoing tenant’s defalcations as to some proceedings being taken by || 
you?—I am glad attention has been called to that matter. I men-|| 
tioned to the vestry that I was delighted to concede the point which|| 
they think they have got in the present act of Parliament, that we)! 
should not call on an incoming tenant to pay the arrears due by an) 
outgoing tenant. I conceded it at once without consulting our board. || 
It was stated we had done that once: it is quite true; we made one) 
gentleman pay £13 for gas—gas previously due; but I only wish I 
could see him here now. He went to the Marylebone vestry with || 
another gentleman, who I think is behind there, and talked a great | 
deal about the imposition of the Imperial or the Imperious Gas Com- || 
pany, that they had made that man pay for the arrears of another | 
person ; and that went about until they had indulged in every fruitful || 
name they could against us. At last I took the document to the|| 
vestry, and handed it round, wherein he acknowledged to have re-|| 
ceived the £13 to pay to us, and omitted to pay it. We brought an|| 
action against him, and recovered a verdict upon his own handwriting. || 


| 


The incoming tenant had received the money from the outgoing || 
tenant, and had pocketed it?—Yes: there are other cases equally || 
susceptible of explanation; such as where is a furnished house :|| 
there we always make the landlord who lets the house furnished || 
responsible to us for the rates. We have had complaints made against | 
us, but we find we cannot help it. 

You make the landlord of the furnished house pay >—Yes. 

Just as he is liable for all other rates >—Yes. 

What do you say about meters and services; I believe the system 
of supplying meters by companies is quite a new one, is it not ?—|| 
Yes ; it has been introduced by the competing companies as a bonus, || 
and I have a great desire never to see our company in the same con- | 
dition as some of the companies are in at present who have introduced i 
those bonuses to the publie. There is one of them to which I have | 
alluded which has raised four different capitals—the blue, the green, || 
the red, and the parliamentary preference. The original capital, £50 | 
share, £150,000, paying nothing, they may be bought at £2 a share;/| 
the second and third capitals are in pretty much the same condition. || 

Mr. James: What company are you speaking of?—The London;_| 
on the fourth, or parliamentary preference, they pay the dividend, || 
but they raised £550,000 altogether; they started with supplying || 
meters and laying on gas gratuitously, The Western Company 
raised their additional capital at fifty per cent. discount ; they started 
with supplying meters and services, and there are a great many) 
others in the same way. The real truth is this: our desire was to|| 
sell the article in which we deal at such a price as that we could go) 
on constantly extending the business ; but we found there were two 
or three objections to the meters. I will take the services first; they | 
call them services, but we call them laying on the gas. | 

The Committee: Service pipes they are called?—Yes; we found | 
if we were to give up that in our extensive district, where many 
people take only two or three lights, and many only a hall light, it| 
would take us ten years to get any return for the capital we expended | 
for their convenience; and what we do with regard to the services is| 
this: the services are our own, because they are attached to our) 
mains and have the command of the gas; but the charge is for laying | 
on the gas, and it is for this, if it is any distance under 35 feet, we | 
charge 20s. ; except when it is under 16 feet, and then we charge| 
10s. If it is above 35 feet, we charge 1s, a foot, and we keep that in| 











repair, and we make that charge to pay for the paving; we have) 
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to send our men and pay for the paving; we never make a second 
charge for the same to the same consumer, 

Mr. Witpz: This is the first charge for laying on the gas ?—Yes ; 
the new companies who have placed themselves in the condition I 
am telling you, as an inducement to come into districts, offered no 
end of bonuses to the public, and that among the number. Then as 
to the meter question. 

The Commitrze : Before you tell us that, tell us do you keep the 
'service pipes in repair?—We do. 
| Mr. Witpe: Do you consider, as the service pipe is attached to 
ithe main, and is part of the machinery for bringing the gas into the 

consumer's house, it was better that the whole thing should belong 
|to the company ?—It could not be otherwise. Our charge is for 
laying on; the service is ours. 

The Committee: That is the point I want cleared up; though you 
iconsider it belongs to the company, you make the consumers pay for 
\it?—No; that is a mistake, 

They call it laying it on?—It is so. 
| Mr, James : The consumer calls it laying it on, too. 
| The Committee: That is the point I want cleared up ?—We charge 
jthem for laying on the service: it is a charge, as I have told you, 
| which we consider to pretty nearly cover the expenses, and we always 
keep itin repair. If we were not to charge that, of course we should 
||have to put a higher price on the gas; and, on the best consideration 
jour directors could give the subject, we thought it was a good plan to 
|let those who desire to have the benefit of the gas pay for laying it on, 
jallowing us to be continually reducing the charge for the gas as often 
as wecould, Iam sure it is the fairest plan; because, as I told you, 
|| those who would derive the greatest benefit from our laying on the 
|gas would be those in the least entitled to it. There are many 
||gentlemen living in the large squares to the north of Oxford-street, 
|| who only use a light in their hall, and that for three or four months 
jin the year. They would get the same sort of light at about one- 
eighth the expense it would be to light it with oil, and we should 
‘have to pay the penalty, and eventually have toraise the price of gas, 
and then the public would have to pay for it. 
| The Commrrrge: You say you would have to ask a larger price for 
ithe gas >—Yes. 

Can you ask any price you please >—Certainly. 
It was stated just now that it was not so?—In our present act we 
have no limit. 
| Mr, WitpE: None of the gas companies, except the Central Gas 
Consumers’, are limited in price >—I do not know. 
None of those you have mentioned—the London, the Chartered, 
ithe Independent, or the Commercial ?>—No. 
| The Commirrez: Were you by your former acts limited ?—Not at 
\all; in fact that was another discussion we had with the parishes of 
|Marylebone and St. Pancras. I offered immediately, on behalf of 
our company, to put inaclause limiting the price, provided they 
| would add another clause to limit the price of the raw material, coal, 
iron, freight, and labour. Coals in January last were costing us 46s. 
aton, whereas in October they were costing us 13s. a ton. 
| Do you not contract for the season ?—We do. 
| You never allow yourselves to have a contract running out at 
|Christmas, I suppose >—Never. 
| Then you did not actually pay that price for coal?—We did pay 
|for one or two cargoes 38s. It is yet in dispute whether that shall be 
paid. We assisted our contractors to a large extent, or we should 
|have ruined them. 
|. Mr. Witpe: You had a contract; but was that fulfilled ?>—We had 
five or six contracts. 

Were they all fulfilled ?—It is impossible, to the full extent. 

Were you not obliged to allow them a further sum ?>— We were. 

The Committe: You say you charge only once for laying on the 
gas for one individual }—Yes. 

If the occupier of the house is changed four times a year, you 
| would charge that >—I beg your pardon, it is laid on to the house. 
I Mr. Witpe: Now about the meters ?>—I explained to the vestry, 
|if we had the capital, and if we had the authority of Parliament to 
|be meter sellers or meter lenders, we might do so; but we certainly 
\should not desire to have the supply of the meters, because many of 
‘our customers would not be disposed to pay so promptly; others, who 
\like to get things cheap, would say, as they have occasionally said, 
|“*the rascally meter of the Imperial Company,” and we should have 
(had the settlement of our accounts; therefore we thought it better 
| that every person should supply himself with his meter, only stipu- 
lating that the meter should be sent to our works first to be proved, 
before it was put up, to see it was correct. 

Those companies who do supply meters ask a rent for them ?—Some 
of them supply gratuitously, and I believe some get a rent. 


You succeeded in satisfying the deputation from Marylebone, or 
the Marylebone vestry, that it was not desirable ?—I say that it is so, 
when you find%that the Western Gas Company have advertised in the 
Observer, and have invited everybody to come and petition the House 
of Commons against us, and have circulated all Mr. Barlow’s papers 
to every one connected with our district, and you have no person 
| gg 4 senna against the bill. I know Mr. Wright represents 
|| Mr. Barlow, and Mr. Barlow represents Mr. Wright; there has been 
public notices sent round, and copies of the Gas JourNAL sent to 
|| Most people, and yet there is not a single petition against us. 
|| Mr. James: In the Central Gas Consumers’ Act there is a clause 
||that they should supply meters and service gratuitously ?—I have 
| Just said so. 
|| Mr. Witpz: It was proposed by the company itself, not put on 
| them by the committee. The Central Gas Company was established 
| before they came to Parliament ?—Yes; I think the Gas Consumers’ 
| Company will tell you themselves that our 4s. 6d. price is infinitely 
| cheaper than theirs, with the meters, services, and all. 
|| The Great Central Gas Company were acting as a joint-stock com- 

















pany before they came to Parliament ?—I think so; but I know little 
about them, for they did not come into our district. 

The Commirrez: I understood you to say they would admit that, 
although you do not provide meters, your price is cheaper than 
theirs ; just explain that >—I think they gave it in evidence in Par- 
liament, when they wanted to come into the City, that a 4s. price in 
the City was more than equivalent to a 6s. price in the out districts. 
They wanted to show that the City companies then in existence 
should only have charged 4s.; there is so much more concentration 
of light in the City—so much more business for the outlay of capital. 

Their expectation was to charge 3s. at the time they applied for 
their act >—Yes. 

Mr. Witpe: Under your present system, selling at 4s. 6d., and not 
supplying meters and services, are you selling gas at as low price as) 
you can ?>—Certainly ; I would not by any means say we shall con-| 
tinue to supply it at that, 

The Commirrez : Continuing to make the same profits ?—Yes: we) 
did not start our company, and do not profess to have done so, for the | 
benefit of the public; we always had in view a legitimate profit ; and 
therefore, if the price of coal is to keep up, I do not say we could tie | 
ourselves to that. | 

Mr. Wixpx: Your profit is five per cent. on your whole capital—I 
am not talking of how it is divided }—You mean the average ; I think 





it is about £6. 13s, 10d. for the investment in the whole of it. 

The Commitrez: One year with another?—That is not what we) 
have paid; we have only paid something under five per cent. ; if we | 
had divided the whole of the profits one year with another, it would | 
have amounted to an average of £6. 17s. 10d,, but we have not paidit. | 

Mr. Wixpe: Is it not common for customers to have a dispute on | 
so many feet of the meter, and to express dissatisfaction where it is 
not their own meter, but is supplied by the company ?—Yes. 

Measuring gas by a company is a subject of dispute ?—Yes. 

Cross-examined by Mr. VENABLEsS. 

What ground have you for saying that the Western Company have 
advertised for public support in their opposition >—I mean not public 
support. I have plenty of ground for what I say. 

ut whose opposition ?—It was in the Observer newspaper. It was 
to oppose us. The advertisement was to oppose us, not asking for 
support for them. , 

An advertisement inviting persons to come forward ?—Yes. 

Have you got it here?—I will send for it if you have any desire to 
see it; I have a copy at home. 

Your opinion is that the Western Gas Company has not confined | 
itself to its own opposition, but has got up a public agitation ?—I know | 
Mr. Barlow put in a petition to represent Mr. Wright, who stands} 
behind you. 

With respect to capital; I understand you to suggest that you 
will require £100,000 immediately >—That was the estimate of the 
directors. 

You would require that immediately ?>—Yes. 

And how much in the next ten years besides £600,000 ?—About 
£500,000. About the average of what we did before. Our engineers | 
say they must have larger works now. _ | 

In short, you think what you will require will exhaust the addi- 
tional capital you want to raise?—In about eight or ten years 
certainly. 

The greater part of this capital will not be in fact raised ; at least, 
a large part of it will not be raised. The £280,000 will be put to the) 
account of the capital, will it not >—Exactly. 

Therefore you will not be any the richer for that >—Certainly not. 

The object of that is to enable you to divide profits to strike a divi- 
dend on the £280,000?—No ; we could pay any dividend we like on 
that, limited by the amount of our profits. | 

Not if this bill is passed ?—Yes ; Lord Redesdale objected to that. 

Consequently, what will be the additional capital in money which 
you propose to raise?—I think we propose to have £650,000 in) 
additional shares, y 

From which you will have to deduct the £280,000 ?—I think 
£260,000 is to be deducted from that. 

Two hundred and eighty thousand pounds they gave it ?—As repre- 
senting the supplemental capital arising from profits, which is to be) 
limited to five per cent. interest. 

That will leave £370,000 fresh capital >—Yes. 

And borrowing powers ?}—At present the borrowing powers stand 
in the bill at £430,000. 

Part of which you have already anticipated?—Yes; to the extent 
of £100,000. 

What will be the additional sum you will have at your disposal by 
this bill >—We shall have a deficiency of £380,726 over the ten years, 
which we should supply by the borrowing powers ; that is my notion, 
I thought during the ten years we might issue to that extent by 
money on mortgage. ’ 

£57,000 or £58,000 to be added to the contingency fund?—Yes, if 
the proprietors think fit to forego that, the directors would recom- 
mend them to put that to the investment without any interest at all. 
It belongs to the proprietors at large. . a 

Now, for what purpose have you calculated this additional ex- 
penditure ?—In consequence of the immense demand for gas that has | 
come upon us. : Ate | 

Do you mean sn immense demand in the district you now supply, 
or an extension of your district ?—In the district we now supply, 
will read you the rate of increase that has been going on. It has been 
tremendous. I take it fora few years only. In 1830 we supplied | 
218,000,000, and it goes on pretty regularly until we come down to 
the present time; in 1852, when we had 984,000,000; and in 1853, 

1,237,119,000 feet of gas were sent out. Sometimes we send out 
6,000,000 a night; and it was seen, all this increasing upon us rapidly, 
that we find it necessary to have more station-room and larger mains, 
owing to the applications which are made to us. 
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I want to know whether that is within the district you actually 

supply ?—In the same parish, the same district. 
our parliamentary powers are very large indeed ?—Very. 

They extend everywhere north of the Thames, except the cities of 
London and Westminster >—I wish they did. 

I mean so far as the suburbs extend?—No; we have neither the 
Strand, nor Holborn, nor Oxford-street, nor any good district. It is 
to the west of Park-lane and Hyde park. 

To the north you have a district as far as the suburbs extend?— Yes. 

The Commitree: Do you supply Tyburnia ?>—We do. 

Mr. Venasies: The Commercial and Independent Companies are 
within your district >—Yes, they are. 

And you have made an arrangement with them, by which they are 
allowed to exist in their present district?—Yes, I made a mistake 
there. I copied the limitation clause verbatim, from an act of 1831. 
|In the mean time Parliament had appointed a committee to inquire 
into the subject of gas; I had forgotten all about that, and the 

different companies were limited to districts. The Chartered, the old 

| original company, as it was called, had to give us up a district, and we 
were confined to the outside limit. The Chartered had the best inside 
limit ; the City Company had the City; the Independent had two 

arishes given to them, St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, and St, Luke’s, 
iddlesex ; the British, which became united with the Commercial, 

had the Mile-end. Unfortunately, I copied that from the first act ; 
and, therefore, we have got clauses which state that we are not to go 
into those districts now. 

| Those companies got their present districts, in fact, by agreement 
with you?—Parliamentary agreement. 

| Not parliamentary ?—Yes: that was in the time of Mr. Secretary 

| Peel, a long time ago. 

|". Are you excluded now by law from the Independent and Com- 

| mercial districts >—Quite so; they thought it was dangerous to ailow 
two companies in the same street. Sir William Congreve was ap- 
pointed, we met in a committee, and the districts were chalked out. 

| In your first uct your district extends over those points ?>—I cannot 

| See how that is on that map. 

|| ‘The Independent and Commercial districts were allotted by subse- 
quent acts of Parliament?— Yes. 

|| Your original district hasbeen limited by act of Parliament }— Yes ; 
if you will allow me I will explain it to you. At that time there was 

a great deal of discussion as to gas—it was almost in its infancy then 

—and it was thought dangerous to have the pipes of more than one 
company in the same street. Since then a new order of things has 
taken place. and we, who thought we had got the exclusive privilege 
of our district, find it is open to every one, like the Western, or any 
one else who choose to come in on free-trade principles. Now the 
danger from gas is no longer thought of in Belgravia; we have the 

Western, the London, and ourselyes—three sets of mains, at all 
| events, in the same street, 
|| _ Your proposed limits now will be the parts marked pink, excluding 
| those two districts }—I think that is all. 
|| All over the blue district you will keep your powers?—No doubt 

it is the same, except in making this reservation. 
|| As far as your suburbs extend you will have the power?—Yes. 
|| And all these possible demands for your capital will be in addition 
||to the estimated demand you have mentioned?—Yes ; that is, the 

general extension of the pipes; we go into no new parishes. For 
{instance, Kensington—we have lighted for many years a portion of 
Kensington. What are called the Improvement Commissioners of 
Kensington now want the extension of the public lights over the 
parish, and they have asked us to extend them, and we shall extend 
them further ; then there is the parish of Marylebone, which has got 
out to Kilburn turnpike-gate already ; and various others. I do not 
think we contemplate going outside of the parishes we at present 
light. 
| I do not mean outside that; but outside the extreme range to 
which your mains go?—We should feel ourselves bound, as we do 
| every day, to extend our mains within the parochial boundary. 
And to an indefinite extent >— Within the boundary. 
You do not bind yourselves in any way not to go into new parishes, 

of course >—I should think not by our act. 
| You take convenient limits?—I read the act, that it is meant we 
|| should go so far to the north of this, and the west of the other, limited 
|| to where there is a legitimate business and a call for us, 
{| Do you propose to light Hampstead ?—I think we shall extend our 
|| pipes there, in all probability, in a few months. 

|| Was not one of the witnesses mistaken in saying he thought you 
|| could be compelled to come into any parish to light any limits P— 
That is a matter of opinion under the act of Parliament. 

Is it not the case that there is no compulsory power whatever ?>— 
You must not call on me to give a decision on an act of Parliament. 

Can you point out any compulsory power whatever, to compel you 
to come in?—If you will ask the vestry of Marylebone, they will tell 











you. 
But I ask you for the present?—They think they have the power 

|' under the act of Parliament to compel us to light. 

| Who thinks so?—I believe that was the opinion when we got the 
act. 

|| Surely you must have considered this act. Have you ever had 

}, any attempt to compel you?—We have never had occasion, because 

| it has been our desire to extend our business as much as possible. 

|, Was it not the case that the inhabitants of Hampstead wanted you 

| recently to light?—Yes., 

|| Did you decline to do it in consequence of a difference as to terms ? 

—Certainly. 

Did they not attempt to compel you to come in?}—No; because 

|| they cannot fix upon us any terms. 

lj Therefore they cannot compel you?—I beg your pardon. 

| They cannot compel you to come ?—I do not say I have any opinion 


| ° ° . 
| that they can, but I am not going to deeide an act of Parliament. 
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| 
| 
You have exercised the discretion of going or not, as you thought | 


for the benefit of the company ?— We always put an extra price when | 


they wanted us to go outside. We do it as a matter of business, and | 


we never thought we were compelled to do it except at a fair trades-| 


should | 
| 


man’s price; that is our view, 

Will you tell us your gross rental?—I do not see why I 
not ?>—I suppose the last year will suit you: it was £213,653. 

And it is rapidly increasing ?—It is. 

What proportion of that do you attribute to the public, and what | 
to the private lights?—I have not subdivided it, I did not know 
you would ask me such minute questions. 

Should I be accurate in saying one-fourth is attributable to the 
public lights ?—I should not think as much as one-fourth. | 

Rather less than one-fourth ?—lI think so. : } 

One-fifth ?--I will not undertake to say, but I should think nearer | 
one-fifth than one-fourth, 

Can you give the rental in some of the large districts ?—We do not | 
keep them in that way. ’ 

With reference to your parochial arrangements, you impose no | 
penalties on parishes which admit other mains ?—Certainly not, 

But Mr. Richards told us you retained as against Paddington the | 
power of turning off the gas at three days’ notice ?—I think it is | 
three days’ notice. I explained that I think, but I will explain it | 
again: the parish of Paddington had a contract with us for three 
years, an open contract, without any clauses, at £4. 15s.; they), 
desired to have it at £4. 4s., and they said to us, if we would supply |: 
them with gas at £4. 4s. for the public lights, they would enter into | 
a contract to give up, as far as they could, the entire possession of | 
the business of the parish for seven years, provided we would add to 
that a clause that the parishioners were to have the benefit of com- 
peting prices, without the annoyance of competing mains, without | 
having the streets broken up, and so on, and that clause is in the 
contract, for I read it before I came here. } 

To give the consumers a given price and a given illuminating | 
power ?—Nothing was said as to illuminating power. When we have 
competition, and have reduced the price of gas, we should make an | 
instant reduction to the same price at Paddington. 

You say that the London companies have made a very bad specu- 
lation by supplying gas cheaply ?—By that and other things almost 
all have failed. 

Are there not as many as eight or nine other companies in the 
same way >—They are very badly off; as to the Chartered, which is 
always considered the best, their £50 shares are £36; the Equitable 
shares are at £26; the London are very bad; the Phenix £40 or 
£50 shares at £26 or £27. 

By the Commirrer: What are yours at?—Ours are at £86. 

Mr. Venasies: Do you know anything of the Commercial and 
Independent Companies?—They are out of our district; the Inde- | 
pendent have the best prices, and I think they pay six per cent. ; I | 
am not quite sure, but I should say they would be at a premium, 
The Commercial Company have recently bought up the British; | 
they will be without opposition, end, therefore, I should think they | 
would be good to buy. 

In Marylebone, the vestry during your negotiation with them, made 
stipulations for the private consumers as well as for their own pay- 
ments ?—It was in the same letter they wrote to us, that they wanted 
us to reduce it, both to the private consumers and to the public, and 
we declined ; we did say we had a desire to reduce it to the private 
consumer, and that we certainly should reduce it; what the reduc- 
tion would be we could not say until next Christmas, but we would | 
not reduce it tothe public. One day when they fixed me with the 
4s. 6d. price, I said it would be 4s. 6d. They then entered into an 
agreement with us for the public lights. 

They urged on you the question of the services and meters?— || 
They did. 

That was on behalf of the consumers ?>—Yes. || 

They urged on you on behalf of the customers the question of the | 
incoming tenant, and the twelve-candle gas?—Yes ; they wanted a 

| 





higher standard than thirteen candles. 

You did not concede to them the services and meters ?>—Certainly 
not. | 

You did the point as to the incoming tenant, because you had never |; 
made the charge, and therefore it was no great sacrifice ?—I will not | 
say we have never. I have explained that to the committee. \| 

In cases of collision ?—Yes. } 

That power you retain very properly >— Yes. i} 

But, in short, you made no particular concession about the incom- 
ing tenant?—None; but I was delighted to make, because it would 
not suit as to charge the wrong person; in point of law we could not 
do it, 

And, in point of power, you agreed to give them rather a lower 
illuminating gas than your engineer states you give them at present? 
—That is the fact. 

Is it not the fact that services and meters are supplied by every, 
company in London except your own ?—I cannot say, I believe many, 
do. 
Can you mention any, except your own, which does not supply 
them ?—I do not know anything about other companies, except those 
who come in contact with us; you must not take it for yes orno. I) 
do not know it. 

With respect to the services there is some question with respect to | 
the legality of your charge for laying on gas, is there not ?—I never 
heard of it, { 

By the Sth section of the act it is provided that you shall not sell | 
or find any of the materials necessary, and by the 27th section you 
shall not furnish any pipes or approaches, or machinery of any de- 
scription, for the purpose of conveying the gas into any dwelling-house 
for the purpose of lighting the same ?—Quite so. , 

You did not, in fact, charge them for the service pipes?—No; if 
you read that clause it is quite clear that clause has nothing to do 
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with laying on the gas at the outside. It is that we must not do any 
business to interfere with the lamp business in the interior of houses. 
In the original gas act, all the people who supplied lamps met toge- 
|| ther and had this clause put into all the acts for their protection, and 
we agreed we were not to interfere with the business in supplying 
chandeliers in the interior of houses. 

my Commitrese: That does not apply to the service of pipes >—Not 

at all. 

Mr. Venanres: Your charge varies from és. to 40s. in some cases 
for laying on the gas >—From 10s. to more than 40s, in some cases. 

Is it not proportionate to the size of the service pipes ?>—Not at all. 
| To the length ?—It is to the quantity of ground ; for instance, if we 
| had to dig up a gentleman’s garden, who lives at Hampstead, 60 or 70 
|| oe we make him pay at the rate of 1s. a foot, or something of that 
|| kind. 
| Where the services are supplied by the company, are you aware 
| whether the gratuitous supply of the company is limited to the edge 
|of the street, and whether the consumer pays for any service laid 
| within his premises ?—The fitters pay all that. 
| Would it not be practicable to supply, gratuitous, up to the edge of 
'| the street, and yet let the consumer pay for the service within his 

premises ?>— Yes; that is what they do. 
| Consequently, what is mentioned at the distance of houses from the 

street would not be material ?—Very material. 

| Ifyou supplied the services to the edge of the street it would not 
|involve supplying the pipe that would run up a large garden ?—It is 
| very material in Oxford or Cambridge Terrace; the mains are only 

laid in the middle of the Grand Junction-road ; they would not allow 
|| us to lay mains round the interior; then we should have to lay along 
;| service right under there up to the house, and there are many cases of 
| that kind. 

| It would not apply to the case of a person living in a village in the 
|suburbs; laying a service to the edge of the highway would not in- 
| volve the company in the charge of laying it through the garden ?— 
| We generally cover ourselves at the rate of ls. afoot; if it exceeds 35 

feet, for 20s. 

| Is not the question whether you should lay the service to the edge 
|of the premises?—We cannot go inside. We can go to the edge of 
|| the door, 
| To the edge of the premises?—We often go inside the garden and 
|| lay them to the door, 
| Do not the other companies, laying the gas up to the highway, leave 
| the consumer to lay it within his own premises ?—I do not know; I 
|| believe they give it all gratuitous; many of them. 
|| Do you consider it an unfair and vicious system that the service 
|| should be provided by the company, although those other companies 
|| provide it ?—It is only the recent competition that has induced it, 
|| Competition has induced it?—Yes; that is the way. 

| Do not all the other companies supply the meters, either quarterly 
|| or at arent?—I do not know; I heard you say so. 

|| Do you object to that?—I do not know whether they do or not. I 
| objected to it for the reason I have already stated. 

| Is it not the case, that a consumer who has got a meter for three 

lights, if he wishes to burn six, must bring a new meter?—I have no 
|doubt if a man increases his number of lights he must increase his 
|| meter, 

And that the private consumer, as a rule, must buy them ?—Yes ; 
|| unless they were there themselves. 

Do you in any part of your district supply the services or meters ? 
|j—-No; except when we have got an opposition. 
|| Then, do you supply services and meters?—Supposing that the 
| Western Company, for instance, or the London Company, or any 
| other company, were to endeavour to get away a customer, or get a 
||new customer, and they would offer it, we would sooner in one dis- 

trict lose a little money than lose our business, Adopting the same 

principle, which you cannot recollect, but which I do, when I was 
offered a seat in a coach to Liverpool, and a good supper, without 
| any charge; the same proprietor had coaches going to Southampton, 
but I did not feel myself justified in calling on him to take me to 

Southampton at the same rate; it might be worth his while to sacri- 

fice something on his road to Liverpool ; but he was not compelled to 

run all his coaches gratuitously ; becaase he did that on the principle 
| of all people in trade. 

It is in the Fulham district you supply it ?>—Wherever your clients 
| could offer to do the same, I dare say we should; I think so. 

And if my clients discontinued doing it, you would discontinue 
| doing it at once ?—That I am not at all prepared to say; you must 
| not expect me to say that. 
| At present you think that the system is undesirable, except where 
| there is competition?—I have no doubt myself, if you want to ask 
| me my opinion; I am very sorry you urge this so much on me, I 
| have no doubt the same will take place as to the Western. As to 
| the other companies, they will be obliged to charge this, or put the 
| price of gas higher; the price of their gas is 6s.—the price of ours is 

4s.6d. ‘The consumers they have originally taken from us at 6s. are 

coming back to us at 4s. 6d, and therefore the same result will take 

place with them as with other companies; and by-and-by they will 

have to put the price of gas at still higher than 6s., and charge for 
| legitimate business. The whole of us established our companies for 
|| the public benefit alone. 

As you compare the prices of gas, can you compare the illu- 
= power ?—TI should be sorry to interfere in that question 
at all, 

Perhaps you know generally the illuminating power of the Western 
| Company’s gas is higher ?—I have just stated a fact to you that some 
| Of the customers they have taken away from us are coming back to 
us again, 

Can you state how large a sum of the capital you accumulated has 
| been raised by the laying on of the gas? Do you keep a separate ac- 
| Count of that?>— Yes; a service-pipe account. 





. 











Can you tell me what you have received within any number of || 
years you choose to take for laying it on?—I did not know you would || 
ask the question, therefore I am not prepared to answer it. We have | 
sometimes taken as much as £80 or £100 a week, When we |} 
are busy for Jaying on, I dare say £100 a week for laying a fresh || 
service. 

As much as £5000 in the last year, that would be £100 a week?— || 
I have not paid the slightest attention to it, and I may be mislead-|| 
ing you. I should think it may be £4000 or £5000, I cannot say || 
positively. 

Have you given any directions on the part of the board to have a) 
higher illuminating power in the Fulham district than in the others ? 
—Certainly not on behalf of the board. | 

You are not aware, perhaps, there is a higher power there >—I have || 
often sent them a letter myself. | 

To that effect >—I will tell you, I have no secrets here: the engi- || 
neer has got a system of reciprocating retort. | 

Your engineer there >— Yes; there is a considerable doubt whether 
it answers or not; he thinks it does, and we have given him consi- || 
derable latitude. We have had complaints about the bad gas occa- 
sionally. I have been anxious to keep the gas up very good, and I 
dare say I have told him to put more cannel coal. I think it exceed- 
ingly likely. 

You have not felt so strong an anxiety to keep the quality of your 
gas good in the eastern districts?>—I beg your pardon; whenever I 
hear a complaint that in any portion of our district the gas is bad, I || 
immediately send to the engineer to see if it is really the fault of the 

as. 
You say you have competition in many districts >— Yes. | 

Out of the whole, how much do all these districts put together 
amount to, as compared with yours ?—The whole of St. Pancras, that 
is a large parish, that is all in competition; the whole of Belgravia, 
that is in competition; a portion of Kensington is in competition, and 
Brompton. 

Have you not three-fourths entirely free from any competition 
whatever ?—I should not think so much; we have a good deal of 
it; if it were not for that we should not be able to sell gas at 
4s. 6d. 

Do you use as much cannel coal in the parts where there is no 
competition as where there is ?—We do not use so much cannel coal 
at St. Pancras and Shoreditch as we do at Fulham. My idea is, the 
reciprocating process gets out more gas, and requires more priming 
with cannel, 

From one station you cannot make a difference in the quality of 
gas supplied ?—It would not do for us to lay down duplicate lines of 
mains at great expense. 

The greater number of stations you have, the greater power you 
have of making distinctions between one district and another?—Not 
without we laid down separate pipes. 

From each station you give a particular quality of gas?—We could 
make any gas at any station we liked. 

Over each district you must give the same?—Over the district we 
supply we must give the same. 

How many new stations do you propose making under this new 
act ?>—We should prefer to enlarge our present station, but the land is 
so dear, We have looked about for the last two years for some. In 
St. Pancras there is scarcely any to be had close by us, and it is very 
dear. We had the chance of some land at Bethnal-green. 

The CommitrEe: We will not press you about the land, 

Mr. Venasies: Do you know how many stations you are likely to 
require in addition?—I do not know whether we should have any 
more stations, or whether it would be an addition to our present ; it 
will depend on whether we can get land, and the cheapest way of 
doing our business ; that will be it. 

You have given the reductions from time to time in price, have you 
compared them with the reductions of the other companies ?—I believe 
in eight out of ten cases we preceded all the other companies in re- 
duction ; we made our reduction before the others. The 5s. reduction 
we made, and the 9s, reduction, I think there are only two that 
were made by the other companies before us. 

The last reduction, I believe, was made by the other companies 
before you?—No; I think it was the 5s. one; it came rather too close 
upon us. 

The 4s, 6d. was made by the other companies before you ?—I 
think not, 

Do you say that it was not the case that you were the last in the 
metropolis to make that reduction >—I think not; I am sure we were 
not. 

Can you mention any company that did?—I know little of the com- 
panies that do not compete with us, but I know the London Com- 
pany charge the same price. 

Re-examined by Mr, Wipe. 

You have been applied to by other companies to raise the price, is 
it not so?—No answer. 

You have taken the lead in reduction as you have in the extension 
of pipes }--My policy is to do as large a business at as low a price as 
we could, making a little. 

Do you consider the illuminating power of the Western gas is a bit | 
greater than your own?—lI think it is a very excellent gas indeed; it | 
may or may not be better than ours; I begin to have considerable 
doubts about it now. If I did express that they did make a better |} 
gas I think than they donow, of course this goes for nothing. 

As to Fulham station, when the gas is of a purer quality, this re- | 
ciprocating retort draws more gas out of the coals, but of no finer || 

quality ?—I think so ; the engineer does not. 

In consequence of which more cannel has to be applied to it to || 
bring it up to a point ?—That is my opinion about it. i 

Is it the fact that in Fulham better gas is supplied where there is no | 
competition ?—Yes; we supply the whole of Paddington with the | 


| 


Fulham gas, and a great portion of Chelsea. 
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T believe that the Great Central were the first that began giving 
away the meters ?—I do not know; I think so. 

As far as you know, are they not the only company who are bound 
by act of Parliament to do that ?—I think so. 

The Commitree: Do they charge any rent?—I do not know. 

Mr. Witpe: Are you aware that they undertook that course them- 
selves, and put it forward as a ground that they should be allowed to 

enter the City of London, which was already occupied by the City and 
Chartered Companies ?—It did not interfere with our district at all, 
| and I did not pay much attention to it, 

When they tried to get their footing in the City of London, which 
| was already occupied by two companies, they put forward this claim 
| to support?—I know they did the twelve-candle gas ; I believe they 
|| did the service and mains. 
| And perhaps you are aware that Mr. Croll, who is the engineer, is 

the person whose meters were to be employed ?—I cannot say that. 

You know Mr. Croll is a meter-maker, and the patentee of the dry 
meter ?—Yes, 





Examined by the CommiTTeEz, 


| With reference to the service pipes to the consumer, I take it for 
| granted, supposing you were by your new act obliged to lay down 
| these serviccs pipes, it would be a bonus to the consumer generally, 
would it not ’—It is a matter of pounds, shillings, and pence, in busi- 
|ness, if you take any from us; I was going to say, that source of 
| profit; but it is not; if you make us incur a loss in that way, we 
— have to make up our legitimate dividend in some way or 
| Other, 
| You make up the amount to nine per cent.?—I am glad you have 
|| mentioned that, because it is a total misconception of yours, and I 
|| know you donot desire to misstate it; it is five per cent. on the 
{| £500,000, but there is near a million invested. 
| Five per cent. and a bonus, I understood?—Six per cent., and a 
|| bonus of three per cent. on the original capital of £500,000, but there 
|| 18 nearly a million invested; and when I had the honour of appearing 
|| before Lord Redesdale, I could not help stating, I thought it bad, 
|| when we had applied that beneficially for the public, as well as for 
|| our benefit, that we should be tied down to five per cent., whereas a 

new trading company could come in with power to take ten per cent. 
|| to light the same district. 

| _ Supposing you kept up the same from your gas, the laying down of 
| these service pipes would increase your stock in trade. There can be 
|no difference between a service pipe anda main through the street? 
|| —It would be so much additional cost to us clearly. 

You wanted to have charged so much more to the consumer to 

| make up the dividend }—Yes. 
|| Or it would limit your proceedings into thinly populated districts 

with villa residences >—Yes. 
| You pay nine per cent. on the £500,000 in place of a million ?— 
| Quite so; I want to be quite correct about that. During the last two 
or three years we paid upon nearly £100,000 of the new capital; we 
issued that on debentures, and I think we paid on the £100,000 six 
and three per cent. ; previously to that it was all on the £500,000. 

The more facilities for the supply of gas the better for your com- 
pany ?—You may be sure we have taken that into full consideration, 
as I have told you, and I think have proved it; we started with a 
determination, I do not say not to get a good profit ; others started 
with six, seven, or eight per cent. at first; we determined to put the 
price low, because we could get a large business and a large trade; 
we thought that would be beneficial to the public at the same time 
that it was for our own benefit, and we hit on that plan. I do not 
suppose there are any other proprietors besides ours who would limit 
themselves for so many years to five per cent. to achieve that which 
has been ap immense public benefit. 

What proportion of fixed and floating capital have you ?—We have 
got a million invested, and £100,000 of floating capital, but the 
£100,000 is not enough ; we have to give one quarter’s credit of the 
- rental, which is £70,000, and we add to that £30,000 or £40,000 

or coals and iron. It is not enough; we have borrowed money, in 
fact. 

Mr. Venasies: What is the amount of capital you consider the 
company has saved by not supplying meters in any given number of 
years >—It would be merely a guess if I give you a sum; I could not 
possibly say that; with our extensive districts, and our amazing 
number of customers, it would require a large sum to supply meters. 


The Commitrer: Which company is that (handing a paper to the 
witness) supplying Park-lane The Chartered. You pay 5s. 6d. 
for your gas, we only charge 4s. 6d. 

What are the extremes of price at which you supply the public 
lights?—The lowest, I think, in Paddington parish and Marylebone 
is much the same, four guineas, I think their highest is six guineas, 
or £6, 10s. 

What is the average you get for the public lights ?—The greater 
portion in St. Pancras are £4, 15s. or £5, Bloomsbury is £5; Mary- 
lebone and Paddington have a number of lights I should have said 
at £5; the average may be £4. 10s. or £4. 15s. 

On the whole is that a losing price ?—I think it is a losing price, 

You stated Paddington was at four guineas?—Yes, we pay for 
lamplighters and repairs out of that, which we consider equal to £1. 

Mr. Witpe handed in copies of the three acts of Parliament of the 
Imperial Gas Company, and stated that was the case in support of 
| the preamble of the bill. 

} 














| 





| Mr. Jamgs stated, with the permission of the committee he would 
first, on behalf of the Western Gas Company, call before them his 
|| witnesses, and at the close of their evidence address the committee 
/jon the whole case. 

{| Mr. Alexander Wright, examined by Mr. James. 


| Are you what is called a gas engineer >—Yes, 

1 Have you been many years engaged in the manufacture of gas?}— 
| Yes, for many years, 
\\ : 








| 


Are you the engineer to the Western Gas Company ?—I am, i 

How long have you been so?—About three years, _ 1] 

That is the map of the Western Company (pointing to a map on 
the wall)?—Yes. . ! 

The part coloured slate there and marked Western Company is the 
district you at present supply ?—It is the district we at present sup-| 
ply exclusively ; we supply others besides that. : 

The district marked with the slate colour you- supply exclusively? 
— Yes, with a trifling exception. 

Where is that exception?—In Notting-hill, High-street, there are | 
a few lights and one pipe of the Imperial Company, that would pass | 
through the middle ofthe blue; otherwise I think there are no lights 
of the Imperial Company in the district, or of any other company ; 
none of any importance at least. 

What is the area of the district exclusively supplied by the Western 
Company ?—The number of miles of pipe in it would be about | 
fifteen, it may be twenty, I am not quite sure; it is about fifteen, the 
various length of pipes ramifying through it. ti If 

How long has the Western Company supplied that district >—The' 
Western Company has supplied some part of it for three or four years, | 
but they are the successors of the Brentford Company, who obtained 
an act for the purpose of supplying it in 1821, about two months be- 
fore the Imperial Act was obtained. 

It is the Act of 1 and 2 Geo. IV., chap. 69, passed on the 28th of 
May, 1821—we will call it the Brentford Act—it is an act for sup- 
plying the towns of Old and New Brentford, Turnham-green, Ham- | 
mersmith, and Kensington, in the county of Middlesex, with gas— | 
Kensington is called a village there?—The village of Kensington, 
that was so described in that act, is a part of this district; another || 
part has been built and added to the village of Kensington, and which | 
has become Notting-hill. F 

That space where you exclusively supply it is under purchase from 
the Brentford Company ?— We do. 

Their act was passed in 1821 ?—Yes. 

What is the date of the purchase >We made two purchases. Hi 

What is the first?—The first a hong was before I went to the|| 
company; it was in their hands before I went to them. , i] 

October, 1849?—Yes, probably the first purchase was six years || 
ago. | 

ye 1849, was the date of the purchase by the Western Com-|| 
pany of the Brentford. The Brentford Company obtained their act) 
on the 28th of May, 1821. Had the Brentford Company lighted that 
district at all ?—They had, to the best of my knowledge, lighted it, and | 
no other company. ‘ : 1} 

Is the gas which the Western Company makes of a superior kind? || 
—Very. 

Is it made of cannel coal ?—It was made originally of one kind of|| 
cannel coal, which gave us an illuminating power of 27 candles, from| 
that to 80 sperm candles, per cubic foot; but since that time a new} 
mine of coal has been discovered, which is, absolutely, twice as rich | 
as this ; and, consequently, when we now use that kind of coal, we | 
put a portion of common coal with it to bring it to the original stan-| 
dard which we started from. 

What coal was that?—Boghead cannel coal, found in Scotland | 
about two years ago; we originally supplied it with Ramsey’s New- 
castle coal; now, when we have a difficulty in obtaining that, we use 
a mixture of this rich Boghead and other coal, which makes a gas 
equal to Ramsey’s cannel. 

Do you supply Belgravia ?— We do. : 

The whole of it?—We supply what is called the Grosvenor dis- 
trict, outward of St. George’s. ( 

Is the gas which you supply, gas which is much used for the inte- 
rior of dwellings?—It excels any gas in quality, and must, in my 
opinion, become universal in London. 

Is it very much used in that district in the interior of dwellings ?— 
It is considerably used both in public and private houses, The reason 
of its being better for private houses is this, that to obtain a light of 
any given amount, requires only half the quantity of gas; conse- 
quently, half the heat, half the carbonic acid, half the water, and 
less noxious vapours of other descriptions, are given off during 
combustion. P 

Is the combustion more perfect?—In a scientific point of view it is) 
not. What people call combustion is a good light, and the light is| 
perfectly brilliant. 

What do you charge per 1000 feet?—6s. in all our districts. _ 

What proportion does that charge bear with reference to the quality | 
of the gas to the Imperial gas at 4s. 6d.?—If I were to take the Im- 
perial gas, on the evidence of Mr. Methven, as at thirteen candles, 
our 6s. would represent 9s. with them ; that is to say, two feet and a| 
half of our gas gives thirteen sperm candles, and five feet of their gas 
gives, according to his statement, thirteen sperm candles; conse- 
quently, it would require 2000 feet of their gas to give the same illu- 
minating power as 1000 feet of ours; that would be at their price of 
9s., our price being 6s. for 1000 feet. 

Is it the fact or not that where the Imperial Company are in com- 
petition in any place they supply a better gas than in districts where 
there is no competition ?>—They do, and they know it. 

That is very important. You say, where the Imperial Company 
are in competition with others they supply a better gas than where| 
they are not; do you know that fact?—I do. | 

Give any instance of it?—I have known it practically, because I 
have been engaged in the analysis of gas for many years ; I make all 
the instruments, I believe, for the testing of gas in England and, 
Europe; there is scarcely any other maker than myself. In my 
private business I am acquainted with all the experimentalists, and 
have made experiments with most of them on the gas of most of the 
principal towns in England, and there is no dispute between scien- 
tific men as to what is the real illuminating power of gas, as has been 
stated by one witness; any two scientific men, who are also practical 
men, will agree within two or three per cent. of the exact illumi- 
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|nating power of any gas. The first experimentalists in England, 
\Mr. King, of Liverpool, and Mr. Lewis Thompson, of London, or 
j/any of the engineers of the Imperial Company whom I have seen 
| here, would come within four or five per cent. of my experiments. 


Where they are in a district where there is a competition they sup- 
| ply better gas than where there is none?—I have known that for a 
long time, and I have known they hare asserted it through their 
l|officers; they have taken the proper means to do it; they have had a 
| contract for 3000 tons of cannel coal of a particular description ; I 
||have seen large quantities of it travelling on the railway down to 
\|their Fulham district; it isa patent fact that the principal part of 
|'their cannel coal has been used in that district and no other. I 
||may perhaps add, that on Friday evening last, to make perfectly sure 

on the matter, I went, accompanied by Mr. Lewis Thompson, a cele- 
|brated chemist, and Professor Redwood (who will be here before you 
to-day), and tested the Imperial gas supplied from their Fulham sta- 

tion; it was in the neighbourhood of Kensal-green, and it came out 
||exactly 17°6 sperm candles. ‘That perfectly coincided with the state- 
| ment.of Mr. Thompson in the Gas JournaL. We then went to a part 
| which we supposed was supplied by another station, the Pharmaceu- 
| tical Society in Bloomsbury; that was on Saturday last, and then 
| we found the gas exactly 132, perfectly coinciding with the state- 
| ment of Mr, Methven on that point, and I believe that gas came from 
his station. 
|, What district was the competition in?—The competition was more 
| particularly with the Western, because the other companies who 
| compete with the Imperial do not do it so much harm as the Western ; 
|| we have introduced a better kind of gas, and they have simulated it, 
| and are stating they are making the same, and they are giving the 
customers in the district we supply the advantage, 

They are giving a better kind of gas in districts where they are in 
competition, and the public have the benefit ?—Yes. 

And in districts where they are not in competition, are they sup- 
plying the inferior kind of gas?—Yes; and I believe they know it; 
it is a patent fact well known to every body. 
| We have heard. a good deal about charging for laying on the gas 
sand meters; do they make that charge in competing districts 9—Not 
| Where they compete with us. 
|| Then, in districts where there is a competition, they do not charge 

for laying on the gas or for meters ?—They would have the greatest 
| dificuley to retain their customers if they did not make concessions, 


| In districts where there is no competition they do make those 
||charges?—They do; I have paid them as gas-fitter for service-pipes ; 
\I have not the receipts by me, but I have paid them certain amounts, 
\and indeed there are conditions necessary: you must first purchase 
||@ meter and send it to their works to be tested, and you must find 
|\the money for the service; the gasfitter usually finds it, which is a 
\great hardship upon him: he has to make an advance on the job he 
|,1s about to begin, or he must call on the consumer whom he is about 
| to light, which is awkward. Respectable gasfitters supply the money 
||themselves; I may say here for the gasfitter’s trade, every pound 
|| which is paid in that way is worse to them than any £2 they pay in 
||any other way. 
|| There is a clause in the Gas Consumers’ Act in which it is stated 
|\they should not charge. In the country generally is it usual or not 
| tomake charge for pipes ?—I have a large experience in the country, 
|\and I believe the almost universal rule is not to charge. 
Mr. WixpE: That clause was introduced by them in order to get a 
footing in the City of London?—It was first in their agreement with 
the Commissioners of Sewers, and then was embodied in the act. 


| Mr. James: Do you know whether that is the case with gas com- 
panies in the country generally ?—From my experience I cannot call 
to my recollection any company that are charging it; there may be a 
few, and I believe there are; but they are few. 
| How is it that they are not charged for service pipes ?—The Impe- 
rial company stand in their own light in doing so. The quantity of 
|gas which would be burnt in their district would be greater; the 
‘amount of capital they are coming for in these districts would 
have been required sooner if they had given some encouragement for 
the consumption of gas. My experience is, if you put facilities in the 
way of burning gas a larger number will burn it. If you put a restric- 
tion on it, such as compelling a poor man, who wants one or two lights, 
to pay £2 for a meter, 10s. for putting it up, and 10s. or 15s. for laying 
it down, the money spent in fitting is sufficient to prevent his 
burning gas. 
Do you know whether the London companies in general charge for 
meters or not —No; I do not know one that does; they let them on 
| hire at a small rental, 4s. a year is about the price. There is a great 
advantage in supplying the meters by the company, and it is this— 
if a person purchase a meter himself, it may be a three light; gas is 
very engaging, and he goes on using it, and has to purchase a five 
| light ; then he has an old three-light meter to dispose of, which he 
gets little for, and ultimately he may use a ten-light meter or a twenty. 
The whole of these meters could be better regulated by a company, 
| because they could shift a meter from one to another; that which is 
gained by the company is not that which is lost by the consumer by a 
large amount. 
We have heard of contracts with certain parishes, Marylebone and 
Paddington, by this company. Do you know the effect of that; is 
| that where they charge the smaller sum for public lighting, the con- 
Pepe pay the difference ?—I donot think there is any parish in Lon- 
= which is indebted to the Imperial Company for supplying public 
ights at a low price. Their holding out the inducement that they do 
epply them at a lower price than other people is not the fact; that 
lane lose by their private lights, if they are properly managed, is not 
|| the fact, _ I should be exceedingly glad to take their public contracts. 
lane public rental of a company varies from about one-third to one- 
h of the whole, therefore a very small reduction in the public con- 


|| tracts enables any company to take advantage of the private con- 











sumers to a very large extent; but I think the Imperial Company do 
both, as appears by the money they realise. 

If this contract, for instance, with the Marylebone vestry is a con- 
tract at a small price, there is nothing to prevent them charging the 
consumer a sum to make up that loss ?}—Nothing. 

What charge do they make for public lights compared to you ?—In 
Marylebone, on the exclusive charge, four guineas, or £4. 8s. 

. £4. 8s. 6d°—The difference between them and the minimum is 
-3. 128, 

What do you charge?— We are lighting St. James’s at three guineas; || 
the Grosvenor district, £3. 10s. In Kensington, I think, our best || 
contract for a wide district, such as has been described before; there || 
is a difference between a wide district and a close one, as Mr. Henry || 
has properly stated. Our contract for them is £4, 15s.; that is the|| 
highest. 

The Commrrrez: Are you exclusive in your supply in St. James’s, 
or in competition ?—In competition. 

Mr. James: Who are you in competition with?—The Chartered || 
and the Equitable principally. 

The Commitree: Does that price pay?—If I had thought that | 


question would have been asked, I would have brought our balance- |] 


sheet for the last half-year, from which it will be seen that we derive | | 
a larger profit from our public lights than our private consumers. 

But on the three guineas?—I believe the three guineas gives us a || 
profit of something like 13s. or 14s,, when all other charges are || 
paid. About £3. 10s. would be a fair and profitable rate as an | 
average. 

Mr. James: Can it. be worked at a profit at that price?—Yes; at 
three guineas and a half in our Grosvenor district, certainly. || 

The Comairrez : What price do you charge in St. James's for your 
private lights }—6s. per 1000. 

‘That is your charge everywhere ?—It is, whether there is competi- ' 
tion or not. | 

Mr. James: Do the public lamps burn the cannel-coal gas ?—Yes ; 
all the same gas, 

Whereabouts is it; because one would rather walk that way at 
night than any other?—Excepting Regent-street, which is not lighted 
by us, we light the rest of the parish of St. James, which is round || 
Regent-street. Regent-street is in the Woods and Forests. | 

The Commirtex: : Have you any of the public lights in Belgravia?— || 
The whole of them. 

Mr. James: I would just ask you one question about the contracts. | 
Assuming them to determine at three days’ notice the lighting 
of Paddington, which they have the power to do, how soon would it 
be relit?—It would depend on whether there is a supply of pipes in 
London or not. If the pipes had to be cast, you could not find such 
a supply in London at any one time as would lay a parish like that. 
I apprehend it would put one a good deal about to do it in three 
months, if we were to give an order for the pipes. If the pipes were 
ready it would be done in a month, 

Is that a stringent clause, the right to determine the lighting of 
such a parish as Paddington in three days?—My own impression is, 
that a gas company should have its duties as well as its rights, and 
should be compelled to supply the public within its district ; that is 
what the public should have a right te. Every person within that 
district should have a right to compel them to light him. 


The Commirree: Then you must give them a district for them- 
selye ?—Or, if they choose to go into a district, that should be a com- 
pulsory matter upon them, that is my impression, 

Mr. James: There is an addition also to that stringent clause. In 
their notice to the public there is this condition. I want to know 
what is the effect of it on the public :—*‘*8. Previous to gas being 
discontinued, a notice in writing must be given to the company, not 
less than three calendar months previous to the expiration of the then || 
ensuing quarter, or payment of the charge to the end of such ensuing | 
quarter be made; the amount to be estimated by the company, either | 
according to the number of lights, or from the corresponding quarter's || 
consumption.” So that the party giving notice less than threecalen- 
dar months before he ceased using the gas, is charged the amount) 
which it is estimated he would have burnt. What is the effect of 
that on private consumers ?—The effect is just this. By any company || 
making such a condition on the back of their contract ; because the 
condition is put on the back and the contract is on the front, and 
very frequently a man signs that without looking at the condition on || 
the back, or seeing whether that condition ison it. In fact, I have || 
known many instances where the difficulty of finding persons to sign || 
that contract has been great; and the gasfitter, desirous of going on| 
with the work, has signed instead. I know many instances of that), 
kind; and as the man cannot get the gas laid on without such a con- 
tract, even if he looks at it he must sign it if he wants the gas, and || 
the effect is, that he is either led hoodwinkdd into a bargain, or com- || 
pelled into one. : : 

The practical effect is this, that the Imperial Company bind their 
private consumers as well as their public ones ?—You are quite right ; 
there is this notice :—* Gas is not supplied except on a written agree- 
ment, nor for a shorter period than one year, unless otherwise spe- || 
cified in such agreement ; nor is it allowed to be used at any other || 
time than between sunset and sunrise, except by special written 
contract.” And this No. 8 requires that notice in writing shall be 
given to the company not less than three calendar months, or the 
party is to pay for the gas which it is estimated he would have 
burnt. 

Mr. Witpe: What you have read applies to burning by light, and} 
not by meter ?—It refers to meter also, ; 

Mr. James: Iam quite right; I am on stipulation 8, that if the 
consumer does give less than three calendar months’ notice previous 
to the expiration of the ensuing quarter, payment of the charge to | 
the end of the quarter is to be made. Have you known that enforced 
against persons who have discontinued their gas and taken your sup- 
ply of gas ?— Yes, I have. 
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Frequently ?—In several cases. 

By action ?—Yes, 

In the County Court >—Yes. 

Actions for damages, or for what?—For the amount of gas which 
they would have burnt upon a computation, had they continued to 
use it. 

What they recover as the measure of damages on such a contract 
would be the gas which the companies estimate the consumer would 
have burnt whether he wanted it or not?—Yes. 

Does that act as a prohibition ?>—Yes ; it also has this effect, that, 

jalthough the Imperial Company say they have not two prices for 
| their gas, they have two prices in reality. They would go to such a 
man, and say we will take you by contract so much lower. There- 
|fore, although they have nominally one price per 1000, they have a 
good many prices by contract. 
| The Commirrzs: Do you know of any case of that description 
ourself ?—They came to me more in the shape of a report. I have 
nown they have had treaties with people in that way, and have 
‘supplied them by contract instead of by meter. 
Mr. James: Is this a usual stipulation with other companies or 
|not ?—I cannot say that it is. 
|_ Do you know of any other public company established by act of 

















arliament that has this stipulation ?—I do not know any one that 
has. In fact, it hands over both the public and the private consumer 
to this company hand and foot; and in this large district they would 
|ruin any company that attempted to oppose them. 
|| Is there in this condition anything which is called by civilians 
|| mutuality of contract ; that is, that if they discontinue the supply in 
||less than three months, you could recover damages against them?— 
||I think they are at liberty to cut it off at any moment they please. 
|| The Imperial Company have got, as the committee are now aware, 
||a very large district indeed ?}—Yes. 
||. Have they filled up that district, or have they been in the habit of 
|| leaving a portion of it unsupplied, and picking out particular districts 
|, Which are presumed to be more profitable?—This has been their 
jhabit, that in extending into country districts they have said they 
did not want to light hedges and ditches; and when they have been 
asked to supply, they have generally put on avery heavy charge 
for the supply of the lamps. They have a district, and yet they have 
it not; they either have it or not, as they choose. 

They have a district, a portion of which they can leave unsupplied, 
| and select a more profitable portion to supply ?—Yes; with respect 
| to that, we have recently taken a considerable contract below the 
; blue on the map, in which the Imperial Company have one string of 
red representing their main running up from the centre of it; we 
have recently taken a considerable portion there, and it has been 
from the fact that the Imperial Company have been asked by the 
Kensington commissioners to go over it and light the public lamps 
for some time. There have been a large number of lamps put up 
| ready for them to light for some time, and they have been standing 
| out for high terms for spreading over the district. So*that they have 
; really made a profit from spreading over districts; it has not beena 
| loss to them. Their accounts will show that those have been the 
| means by which they have done it. 
|| ‘To the north they have no limit at all?—As I read their act, it 
| means this: originally it was the suburbs of London and places con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





tiguous; but as London has grown much larger since that time, 
places which were suburbs or villages have now become parts of 
London. Therefore, in their new bill, in seeking to extend their 
|| suburbs to places formerly supplied by other persons, I think they are 
| exceeding the meaning of their original act of Parliament, the meaning 
| being originally that they were to be confined to the places which 
|, were suburbs then, and not to the places which are suburbs now; I 
think their new bill does not express that which it ought to say. 
| What is the capital of the Western Company ?—About £250,000. 
| They are trading under the provisions of the Joint-Stock Companies 
| Act?—Yes, 

What is your rental ?—Our rental at present is about £30,000. 

||. What dividend do you pay?—We have paid three per cent, for the 
| last twelve months ; previous to that time, we have not paid that, we 
| had paid two per cent., or two and a three. The company is a new 
|,company; it has only been in operation for four years with any 

extent of district; the principal reason of our not paying a larger 
| dividend at the present time is, that the works were built much larger 
| than the district requires. We have now gasholder-room and retorts, 
and every description of plant for doing twice the business we have 
| to do at the present moment, 

So that you could increase your district of supply without a corre- 
| Sponding increase of capital ?—Yes, with scarcely any at all; they 
are peculiarly adapted for supplying that end of London, our works 

| being situated at the extremity of the blue line, therefore they are 
; Situated in something like the centre. 

Where are your works situated }—Between Kensal-green Cemetery 

,and the Great Western Railway station. 
| Between the Great Western terminus and the Cemetery ?—Yes ; 
about a mile down. 

Have you only one station >— We have only one. 

We have heard of the reduction of the price by the Imperial, and 
we have the parliamentary returns: is it correct or not, or is it an 
error of Mr, Henry in saying they always led the reduction in price, 
or lead it eight times out of ten, and the other companies were 
behind ?-—I really do not know it. Ihave never known the Imperial 
to reduce their prices unless they were compelled to it. The parlia- 

| mentary returns will show other companies were down before them 
|, considerably, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Wixpe. 

Of course you have examined them, so that you speak positively 
|, as to this matter>—Yes; there is one of them here. 
||. Do you mean to say, as a fact, that you have examined them?—I 
have examined them in 1847. 
lL se 








Do you mean to tell the committee, having examined them, you 
are prepared to state the Imperial has been always behind the other 
companies ?—I have not stated so, I say they do not lead the way; 
1847 is an example. , 

Do you mean to say they have not led the way?—No; but my|| 
impression is they have not. é : 

You stated just now your company has been in existence three or || 
four years?—In active operation, I said. — ~~ 

How long has it been in active operation ?—It was before I joined 
them ; my recollection will carry me back to seven or eight years. 

Have they been in existence ten years ?—I believe not; I think not, 

You say as much as eight?—I believe about eight. : 

By active operation, I suppose you mean doing any business at all? 
—Yes, a considerable amount of business. : 

In the early part, their existence was somewhat up hill?—It was, 

They have now an income of £30,000 ?—Yes. 

With £250,000 invested >—Not £250,000. A, 

What do you say, then?—I understand the share capital was re- 
ferred to when I was examined on that subject. 

How much is paid up?—About £170,000. . 

Supposing you sell good gas, you are in a pusition to do good busi- 
ness ?—If it was not for the way the consumers of the Imperial Com. |} 
pany are bound up, I think we should be in a good way of business, 

You said the company can cut off the gas when they like; will you 
turn to the contract and explain that you said there was no mutu- 
ality, that the company could discontinue it at any time?—I do not 
know I answered that question. | 

Is there any clause to that effect?—I understand Mr. James, who} 
explained the matter. I was not aware I had answered there was a} 
clause when I said there was no mutuality; I meant this: they are 
not compelled to supply any one who asks them to supply them. 

I understand you to say again, the Imperial sell gas of one sort| 
where there is competition, and of a different sort where there is no/} 
competition ?>— Yes. | 

You adhere to that?—I do. . | 

You say they sold superior gas at Fulham?—No, not at Fulham 5, 
I said they made superior gas at their Fulham station. 

Do you mean to say they supplied superior gas to the district sup- | 
plied by the Fulham station ?—They did. a 

And that is the district where there is competition ?>—There they || 
have a large competition with us with the superior gas. J 

There is competition also from the London Company ?—Yes; but} 














| 
} 
| 
not extensive. as . i} 

In the whole of Belgravia is there not competition with the London || 
Company ?—Yes, but there is competition also with us. Ht 

Are there not other portions of the Fulham district where there is) 
no competition whatever ?>—Yes. N 

And that is where they supply the other gas?—Yes; they have/| 
but one set of pipes. a0 | 

Let us see the district where there is no competition, and where || 
there is inferior gas. Where is that?—I do not know how their)! 
mains are disposed. ge 

But you ought to know before you answer such a question ?—A|| 
company like that has the power of connecting their mains in different 
ways. I refer to the parish of Paddington principally. = 

Attend to my question, and then you can give a short answer. Tell || 
the committee the district where they supply inferior gas, where there || 
is no competition ?—I cannot point out the entire of the district; itis| 
essential for me to know where their mains are connected to particular | 
streets, rapes {| 

But that is a patent fact, known to every one?— Yes. 12 

Tell me, then, where is the district where there is no competition, || 
and where they supply inferior gas?—The inferior gas is made at the | 
St. Pancras station. ie Mle) : 

Is there no competition in the St. Pancras district ?>—There is ad | 
competition in the quality of gas. { <i 40 

Is that what you have meant by cgmpetition all along—competition | 
in quality of gas; is that what you have meant?—l1 will say this, || 
that in Marylebone, until the last—— * 

Answer my question. Have you by competition throughout meant 
competition in quality of gas?—I do not know; I said there was no 
competition. ’ 

Did you not state it was a patent fact, and they knew it, that they 
supplied a better gas where there was competition, and a worse gas) 
where there was no competition? Now, tell the committee the dis-|| 
trict where they supply the inferior gas, and where there is no — 
petition?—I have stated all along that at the Fulham works and) 
district they supply a superior gas, intentionally, wilfully, and “4 
ingly doing it. I know it from their own officers; and at the St 
Pancras station they supply inferior gas. 

Is that the sum of what you have to say—that the gas at Fulham |} 
is superior to that at St. Pancras?—Yes. __ 

Then it has nothing to do with competition >—It has, because in 
the west end of London they have a very material competition. 

You say your gas is twice as good as theirs }—It is. 

You give your meters and services — away 
tously; we supply the service pipes gratuitously. 

I thought m4 ee it?—No, we do not give it; it is our own a 
perty ; we lay it down. ‘ : 

Do you charge for it?—No; it is laid in the public streets. 

Do you make a charge for meters or services?—We make 20 
charge. 

I a what the Western Gas Company do. De you mane one 
charge for meters or services?—If you put the question distinct » 
will tell you; if you mix up the two, which are different things, 
cannot. 

Let us begin this matter again, Do you make any charge for 
meters >—We do. 

What do you charge for meters ?—4s, a year for the loan of gs 

Now, then, for services. What do you do about them ?—We lay]; 
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|them, and say nothing about it; it is our property; part of our 
mains—of our stock in trade. 

Do you make any charge for it?—No. 

You supply gas twice as good as the Imperial >—Yes. 

You give the services away, or lay them down without any charge; 


|| and, instead of making them find their own meter, you charge a rent 
| for them, and you charge your gas at 6s. a thousand ?>—Yes. 


How do you account for the circumstance that the Imperial can 
compete with you at all under these circumstances ?—I believe, in 


'\the districts we have gone into, we have taken a very large rental 


indeed from them. 

You think they are not capable of carrying on a successful com- 
petition >—As long as Parliament gives them the large red district, 
they will be always able to compete successfully with a company 
like us, because they can make rich gas in the district we are in, and 
attempt to ruin us by this measure, 

You supply a better article, and twice as good ?—Yes. 

You give an additional benefit to the consumer ?— Yes. 

And you supply services and meters, and you have none of these 


| obnoxious clauses in your contract ?}—None. 


And yet the Imperial compete with you?—They do; they are in 
the same districts. 

Can they compete with you successfully?—We have taken the 
whole of the public lights from them in every district we are in. 

Wherever they come in contact with you, they are likely to be 
worsted ?—Yes, were it not for the enormous capital they are asking. 
If Parliament would stop them, and not give them the increase of 
capital, we should have a chance of living; but, as long as they have 
that, and are enabled to bargain with other companies, and make new 
fortifications around them, they may crush us; and, it is possible, 
they may do so, unless Parliament will interfere between them 
and us. 

Parliament may interfere and shorten their district, that you may 
have a monopoly at the blue?—It will not give us a monopoly; it 
only stops a powerful company; there is still the London Company ; 
it merely stops a giant from treading on a dwarf. 

You mentioned the public lights in Marylebone; did you consider 
they are a profit to the Western. Why do you not tender for them? 
—1am not aware of the offer being made; 1 forget the circumstances 
of the case. The Western did tender for the Marylebone lights, and 
the people of Marylebone would not let them in without paying an 
enormous amount of money, to be given into the hands of the 
vestry as a guarantee. Our directors were somewhat indignant, 
and thought if they laid down the pipes, that would be a sufficient 
guarantee; indeed, the Marylebone vestry altogether deserve no 
credit in the matter. It isa large body, and sometimes we had a 
majority to come in, and the next Saturday they have come and voted 
us out. They are not very business-like men, 

Did the Western Company tender ?—Yes. 

And their tender was accepted?—I believe it was not; a large sum 
of money was required to be deposited. 

Was not Mr. Palmer, the engineer of your company, before you ?— 

es. 

Do you know he reported those public lights were a loss >—I do not 
know. I know they yield aprofit. I know that myself. 

What do the Western Company want in opposing this bill? 

Mr. James: If you ask me that, I will tell you. 

Witness: I am not a director of the Western. How could I answer 
such a qustion? 

Mr, Wixve: I ask what it is they desire? 

The Committee : If he does not know, he cannot tell. 

Mr. WitvE: You do not know what they want?—I am not to 


| speak for the board, even if I did know. 


| 


| ——enonn 


Mr. James: Answer it shortly, and say, to throw out the bill. 

Witness: Yes; one of the things we want is, that this company, 
which wants a capital of £1,300,000, a borrowing power of £450,000, 
and a contingency fund to lay by and fit out a district so enormous 
that to look at alone is sufficient, and to the population and lights in 
it—what we aay is, that so small a company is likely to be crushed, if 
such a large power as that is given to them; and we feel we have a 
right to apply to Parliament to make them light the district they are 
in, and not to enter others. 

They have got an enormous district ?—Yes; enormous. 

The CommirreE: Do you lay the service pipes on ?— Yes. 

Do the consumers look upon that as a great boon?—They do, 
where they know no imposition of the kind is likely to take place; 
many people look upon it as a matter of business. 

Do you know what is the charge of the Imperial Company for 
laying down the service?—The lowest price I ever paid them as a 
gasfitter is 15s. or 16s. I have known of cases where it has been 
£2 or £3. 

Will an argand burner consume more or less of the ordinary gas; 
will it make any difference in the quantity ?—It is necessary with our 
gas to have very small holes in the burners, so that a smaller quan- 
tty, or only half the quantity, is allowed to escape into the air. One 
of our argands will burn haif the quantity of one of theirs, and give 
the same light. 

What is your charge ?—6s., and it is equal to theirs at 9s. 


; Wepnespay, Marc 22, 

Mr. Thomas Edge, gasfitter and engineer, underwent a long ex- 
amination, in the course of which he severely condemned the conduct 
of the imperial Company, especially in charging for service pipes. 
The witness admitted himself to be a shareholder in the Western 
Company to the extent of £2000. 

Mr. George Dethridge, gasfitter, gave similar testimony, as did also 
Mr. Zephaniah Berry. Mr. Reuben Green, clerk to the Kensington 
Improvement Commissioners, followed. 

Lewis Thompson, Esq., was called and examined by Mr. Haty. 

Are you a member of the Royal College of Surgeons ?—I am. 

Of what standing ?>— Nearly twenty years. 








Have you practically applied yourself for many years past to the 
subject of gas lighting ?—Since the year 1836 I have applied myself to 
gas testing and lighting. 

With regard to the chemical qualities of gas, and also with regard | 
to its illuminating power ?>—To both. 

Have you tested gas in various countries ?—I have. 

Your experience is not limited to the metropolis ?—No. 

Nor to England?—No. 

Have the results of your inquiries been published ?>—Many of them, 

For many years past, have you kept a register, and published a 
register, with respect to the illuminating power of gas?—I think, 
from two to three years past, I have published the photometrical 
results of experiments which I made on the metropolitan gases. 

You have tested by your photometer the illuminating power of all 
the gas in London for a considerable number of years past ?—I have 
tested them, I think, for two years at different times. 

Then you are well acquainted with the illuminating properties of 
the gas of the metropolitan companies, and of the gas that is produced 
at the Western Company’s gas works ?>—I am. 

Have your experiments extended over the last three months?—I 
have made experiments on that subject quite recently. 

Have those experiments been published ?—No. 





Ido not mean your more recent experiments, but the first you made 
in the latter part of last year?—Yes; I think those experiments 


which were made up to about December last were published, but not 


since tha* time. 


Are the papers which I now hand to you the published records ot | 
your experiments at different periods >—These are part of them ; these | 


relate to the month of July last. 


{ 

Take the month of July last, and tell me what was the illuminating | 
power of the gas produced at the St. Pancras works of the Imperial | 
an average, 12°6 candles, 
At what period is that ?—That is for the month of July last. 


Company, as indicated in that paper?—It appears to have been, on 


The Committee: Sperm candles or wax candles ?>—Sperm candles. 
Mr. Harty: With regard to the light produced at the Fulham works 
of the Imperial rag oe A what was the illuminating power during 
the same period?—During the same month it appears to have been 


17°3 candles. | 
The illuminating power of the Western, is that recorded ?>—No, I 
have not got the Western for that month. 
Turn to another period, and tell me what period you turn to ?—This | 


is for the month of October last. | 


For the whole month ?>— Yes. 


What was the illuminating power of the Battle-bridge gas during | 


the month of October ?—12’5 candles. 


And the Fulham gas ?—16:2 candles. | 
1 


Have you got the Western there ?>—I have. 

What was the illuminating power of the Western gas?—27 candles. | 

At the same period ?— Yes. 

When you say candles, will you be kind enough to explain to the 
committee what you mean by candles, beeause all candles are not 
candles, I believe ?—By candles, on this acceptation of the word, we 
mean the spermaceti candle, which either burns 120 grains per hour, | 


or has its result reduced down to that standard. The generality of | 
spermaceti candles burn a quantity which varies between 115 grains | 
and 130 grains; in order that the gas may be accurately determined, | 


we weigh the candles, and whatever may have been burnt, whether 
less or more, we add to or subtract from the actual illuminating | 
powers found. For example, supposing the gas to be equal to twelve 
candles, and we find it has burnt 130 grains, we say the gas is equal 
to 13°120 grains candles. 

CommitTer : How do you ascertain the equality ?>—The method is 
to light a candle at a given time. 

How do you ascertain the equality of the gas and of the candles ?— 


I will describe the process. ‘The photometer is an instrument com-| 
posed essentially of a piece of paper greased ; the greased portions of | 
the paper transmit the light through them ; part of it is not greased, | 
Supposing a light to be placed on one} 


side of a piece of paper greased in that manner, the light would pass 


and that reflects the light. 


through those portions which were greased, but be reflected from the 
portion which is not greased; if, however, a light of equal intensity 
were placed on the other side of that paper, it would also have the | 
same tendency to pass through the paper that the other had, conse- | 


quently, it would neutralise the tendency, and, therefore, the light | 


would be reflected, so that in placing one light near the paper, you | 


perceive a spot in the centre, but on placing another light of equal} 
This | 
Having provided a piece of paper of that kind, 
it is fixed as an instrument, so arranged as to show the squares of the| 


intensity on the paper at an equal distance, the spot vanishes. 
is the neutral point, 








distances of the two lights from each other, since it is an acknow- || 
ledged fact in physics that lights are to each other as the squares of || 


the distances ; consequently, upon placing two lights, one at each end 
of the scale, and shifting the paper until the spot disappears, you | 
have only to meusure the distances and square them to ascertain the 


direct ratio of one light to the other; and supposing that the light is || 
a fixed light, as a candle, you immediately obtain the number of times | 
that light is greater or less than the other. These instruments are || 
now so made that they show at once the number of candles without || 
the necessity of calculation. \{ 


Mr. Haty: That is the Bunsen instrument ?—The Bunsen photo-/|} 


meter. 


That is the photometer which is universally received by men of r 


| science as the gauge and guide in these experiments?—That is the)/ 


only candle photometer now used. 1} 
To revert to the question of the candle, why do you not use the || 


wax candles?—I had better, perhaps, state the peculiarity of the 
spermaceticandle. The spermaceti candle is provided with a peculiar | 
wick, which invariably turns on one side. ‘The consequence is, that 
the end of the wick protrudes through the flame, and is constantly | 
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burnt off by the atmosphere. The wick is of one uniform length 
during any one period of time. But a wax candle is not so provided ; 
it has a common wick, and the consequence is, that it requires 
snuffing at intervals. It becomes, therefore, a question at what par- 
ticular moment this candle is to be assumed to be the standard. If it 
be after it is very recently snuffed, it gives one amount of light for a 
certain time; at one minute, it gives another quantity of light; after 
two minutes, another quantity of light, all of which, up to that time, 
are greater than when first snuffed. From that period, the candle 
generally diminishes in the intensity of its light, until at last it gathers 
a large cauliflower matter on the i of the wick, and the candle may 
cease to give any sensible light at all. The difficulty, therefore, with 
the wax candle has been to determine at what point it should be 
placed ; and even if that could be determined, it would be impossible 
to know at that particular moment what the candle was burning, so 
that we should not be able to give it in grains as in the other case. 

Committee: Is there any reason why they should not use the same 
wick in both candles?>—Wax melts at a lower temperature than 
sperm, The consequence is that a platted wick makes a wax candle 
gutter. Instead of forming a cup it forms an angle, and gutters down. 

Is sperm the standard of calculating the intensity of gas?—The 
universal standard. 

Mr. Harty: With regard to wax, I believe there is no such thing 
as a perfectly pure wax candle?—No; the best ordinary wax candle 
is composed of equal parts of wax and sperm. Different makers, 
according to their position, and the kind of trade they have, vary the 
proportions. 

Committee: Is there a difference in the sperm candle >—There are 
trifling differences in the sperm candle, but apparently not such as to 
prevent our using it for this purpose. It is a crystalline body, and, 
therefore, of course can be rendered extremely uniform. 

Mr. Haty: Then to arrive at anything approaching an accurate 
conclusion with regard to the illuminating power, it is absolutely 
essential in your opinion to use sperm candles >—Yes. 

And, therefore, any experiment that is conducted with any other 
light must be unsatisfactory ?>—Yes. 

Assuming that a wax candle is used, will you state what is the 
difference in degree between the illuminating power as given by the 
sperm light and by the wax light?—That is a question on which dif- 
ferent experiments differ considerably; but I believe it has been 
admitted, as a rough guess, rather than anything approaching to 
accuracy, that about ten sperm candles are equal to twelve wax 
candles. 

I will ask you with regard to your more recent experiments. You 
have stated to the committee the experiments you made in several 
months of last year. Will you now state what was the result of your 
more recent experiments. Did you experimentalise on the gas of the 
Imperial Company in the course of last week }—I did. 

bid those experiments confirm the results at which you arrived in 
the course of your experiments last year }>—They did. 

Where was your experiment last week ?—It was made in con- 
junction with Professor Redwood, near the Kensal-green Gas Works. 
Upon what gas was that experiment made ?>—That I have reason to 
believe was the Fulham gas. I cannot say. 
The Fulham gas of the Imperial Company?—Yes; the gas was 
supplied by the Imperial Company, from the circumstance that the 
erson in whose house I tested it showed me a bill of the Imperial 
ompany. 

How many observations did you take on that gas in the course of 
your experiments ?>—The total number of observations was 93. 
How many experiments }—They consisted altogether of three sets 
of experiments. 
That is about thirty-one observations to each experiment ?}—Yes. 
What was the result on that occasion?—The result showed that 
that gas was equal in illuminating power to 17°6 candles. 

You are quite sure of that >— Quite certain. 
The engineer of the Fulham gas works stated here yesterday, that 
the illuminating power of that gas was 14 wax candles. Is that 
reconcileable w.th your experiments ?—Of course not; but I may 
state that engineers have a great deal to do in their capacity, and I 
| think it is almost expecting too much to suppose they can devote 
| time and attention to this particular subject. They take it occasionally, 
‘and the gas may vary, although I think scarcely within that limit. 


| Do you think that the Fulham gas is equal to 17°6 sperm candles ? 
0. 





| At the present time ?—Yes. 

Did you test the St, Pancras gas of the Imperial Company ?—I did 
on Saturday last. 

Where was that >—That was with Professor Redwood also. 

Where was that experiment tried ?>—At the establishment of the 
Pharmaceutical Society, in Bloomsbury-square. 

What was the result arrived at on that occasion with respect to the 
| Battle-bridge gas >—It showed that that gas was equal to 13-2 candles, 
| Whereas you found the Fulham gas equal to 17°6 sperm candles, 
_|| you found the Battle-bridge gas equal to 13*2 sperm candles ?—Yes. 
A very considerable difference ?—It is. 
| Is that a difference which you think can be arrived at by the use of 
ithe ordinary coal ?—I should think not. 
| 





| 


Do you think that, to obtain a higher power, there might have been 
a different coal used in the Fulham works?}—I should think that 
cannel coal was used. 

CommitTrEE: Not entirely >—No. 
| Mr. Harty: Do you think it possible for common Newcastle coal to 
make anything like 17°6 gas ?—I should think not. 
| What should you say was the highest illuminating power that 
|could be produced with common Newcastle coal?—I should think it 
| difficult to get more than 14; in smaller experiments, perhaps, more 
| might be got, but not on a large scale. 
| You think 14 might be produced }—I think 14 might be produced. 
| Did you test the condensation at the Pharmaceutical Society's 








establishment?—I did ; the process which we term’ “ condensation ” 
is one in which a substance termed bromine is employed to absorb 
the total quantity of illuminating powers contained in the gas. The 
gas contains but little of that matter which gives light, and we can 
form a tolerable estimate of the value of a gas merely by ascertaining 
how much of this condensible matter is contained in it. In the case 
of the gas at Fulham, or that which I suppose to be the Fulham gas, 
at Kensal-green, the total condensation was 5-2 percent. In the case 
of the gas at Bloomsbury-square, which I presume to be the St, 
Pancras gas, the condensation was rather more than four per cent.,, | 
answering tolerably well to the relative illuminating powers, as| 
determined by the candle. 

That formed the experiment by the photometer?— Yes. 

In those experiments I understand you to say that you are of! 
opinion that cannel coal) must have been largely intermixed with coal | 
of a higher illuminating power ?—I thirk so. 

Is it possible that a 17°6 gas can have been produced by the common 
Newcastle coal >—No. 

There must have been a higher quality of coal intermixed, if not 
used, with the coal of the Fulham works ?>—Decidedly; I use the ex- 
pression ‘ only,” inasmuch as you employ the term “ largely.” I 
cannot say to what extent cannel coal may have been used; but 
cannel coal had been used in the manufacture of the Fulham gas, and 
to a greater extent than it could have been employed in the case of 
the said St. Pancras gas. ; 

Do you know the Fulham district >—No; I do not. 

Do you know the locality generally about Belgravia, and so forth?) 
—Yes. 

Do you know the district that is generally supplied by the gas of 
the St. Pancras works ?—I do. 

These districts, I suppose, vary in character greatly, as regards 
their inhabitants >—I should think that which is supplied by the St, 
Pancras station is more populous than that which is supplied by the 
Fulham. It is a mere guess. 

More populated as regards habitation ?—More densely crowded, the | 
houses being of a lower character. ; 

Should you not think it desirable’that in a district more densely | 
inhabited the gas, if anything, should be rather purer than worse ?— 
Unquestionably. | 

I think you said you were a member of the College of Surgeons?— 
I am speaking as a medical man. I would say there can be no doubt 
that the higher the illuminating power of the gas the better it must! 
necessarily be adapted for a poor neighbourhood, because the houses, 
being small, the homes are also small; the inhabitants are numerous, | 
and the space for ventilation is comparatively small. In that case, the 
smaller quantity of gas which is burnt to produce a given amount of | 
light is undoubtedly the better for the inhabitants in a sanitary point || 
of view. || 

But there would be more heat and greater insalubrity in the con- || 
sumption of gas from the Fulham works, as I understand, than in the | 
consumption of gas from the St. Pancras ?—No; light for light. | 

There would be more heat in the consumption ?—Yes; in equal | 
quantities of gas. | 

That is to say, you must consume a large quantity to give the same || 
quantity of light?—No; you mean the reverse. I think you are) 
applying that to the Fuiham which you mean to apply to the St. | 
Pancras, Rte 

You must consume a larger quantity in the St. Pancras district to 
produce the same quantity of light?—Yes. 

Then, consuming a larger quantity of gas, you get a greater heat ?— i 
Yes. Hi 

Getting greater heat, you get a less salubrious atmosphere?—Yes. || 

Then you get that in the more crowded locality ?— Yes. Ay 

While you get the purer and better gas, and the less heat, in | 
salubrity in the more open locality ?—I think so. 

That is reversing the proper conditions of gas supply ?—As a 
medical man I should say so. | 

And that is not conducive to the health of the metropolis ?—The | 
reverse, 

With regard to the illumination of large towns generally, have you 
had any experience in Edinburgh and Glasgow ?—I have; I have 
tested the gas. . : 

Do you know that gas is very generally consumed in the dwellings | 
of the poor in Edinburgh and Glasgow ?—It is very general. 

Is the gas at Edinburgh and Glasgow made of common Newcastle | 
coal ?—No. 

Of what coal is it made ?—Entirely from cannel. ig ae 

Is the gas at Glasgow, for example, made of the coal which is very 
much used by the Western Company?—The coal employed at Glasgow, 
I think, is generally Lesmahago and Knightswood mixed. : 

That comes from the district from which the Boghead coal comes! 
—The Boghead district is not far from that. | 

Then you think, as a medical man, that the health of the poor | 
would be much promoted by having a better supply of gas more con-| 
sistent with the Western standard ?—Decidedly. In fact, 1 am fully | 
satisfied that if in Glasgow now, you were to substitute common | 
Newcastle coal for that which is at present supplied, many of = 
apartments would become uninhabitable, they are so confined ; that 
is, provided the same amount of light which is now supplied was 
required, : é a 

Comrrree: What is the illuminating power of the Edinburgh an 
Glasgow gas }—The Glasgow gas is about twenty-seven candles, and 
the Edinburgh gas is about twenty-three candles. _ 

Mr. Haty: The Glasgow gas is the same as the Western >—Yes. : 

The Commrrree: Is splint coal also used in Glasgow >—I have no 
seen any other coal used than Lesmahago and Knightswood. Many 
of the cannel coals appear to be a splint coal, that is, they break a 
long splinters. I have not seen any splint coal used in any of the 
works in Glasgow, except perhaps as fuel. aa 
Had you tested the Western Company’s gas more than one tim 
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| when you found it twenty-one ?—I have tested it repeatedly ; I tested 
it last Saturday. 
| Was it then the same ?—It was then twenty-four candles. 
| Mr. Harty: It was twenty-seven candles in the observations that 
you made ?>— Yes. 

The witness was not cross-examined. 
| Professor Redwood confirmed these statements; and after a short 
examination of Mr. Pritchard, formerly of the Equitable, but now 
{employed on the Western, 
| Mr. Thomas Greaves Barlow was called, and examined by Mr. Haty. 

Are you connected in any way with either of the parties who are 
interested in this contest >—Not the slightest ; I have personal friends 
on both sides, and I hope to retain their friendship. 

I think that by profession you are a consulting gas engineer ?-~ 
Iam. 

Your father was so before you ?—My father was a contractor for the 
construction of gas works. 

Are you also the editor of a journal which is known as the Gas 
Journat?—The Journat or Gas Licutine. 

That journal has a very large circulation, I think, among gas com- 














| panies, and those who are interested in that question ?—It has. 
|| I believe you were the unfortunate petitioner whom the committee 
| thought it right to declare had no locus standi?—I did presenta petition; 
| and perhaps it is due to the committee that I should state the circum- 
| stances under which I acted: I had no intention to do anything of the 
sort, but when I saw, two or three days before the period expired for 
presenting petitions, that the St. Marylebone vestry had, as I con- 
| ceived, sold the public, I said it should not go on at all events 
without some notice. My petition was presented without any 
| knowledge that the Western Company were going to petition. If I 
| had known that the Western Company were going to petition, I 
| should not have done so; because the whole of the facts are now 
| brought out. 

I think the great objection you appeared to have to the bill of the 
company, amongst other things, was the clause regulating their illu- 
minating power ?—It was. 

Does that clause, in your opinion, reduce their illuminating power 
for the future below their proper standard?—I reduces it below their 
present standard to the extent of forty per cent., if you take the 
average of the three works. 
ae clause is a very great reduction, in your opinion?—No doubt 
|| of it. 
|| You have had practical experience?—It is almost my constant 
|| business. I have been constantly engaged in it. 

What is the average illuminating power of all the companies >— 
| The average illuminating power of the common coal gas of London at 
|| the present moment is about thirteen sperm candles of 120 grains. 
|| Where there is anything like cannel introduced, the average illu- 
|| minating power is higher >—Yes. 

But this clause would have reduced the average of the Imperial 
] ow Hl even below that ?—It would have reduced it to ten sperm 

candles, 
| You heard Mr, Thompson’s evidence on the subject of illuminating 
|| power ?>— Yes. 
|| _ Do the results which he appears to have produced correspond with 
|| the results you have produced in the course of your experiments ?— 
|| Perfectly. 

Supposing that at St. Pancras and at Shoreditch, the other works 
of the Imperial Company, the gas that was made was equal in quality 
to the gas made at the Fulham works of the Imperial Company, what 
should you suppose to be the result?—If that was the case, I should 
presume that there would be no occasion for any additional capital on 

| the part of the company. 

Will you explain why ?—If you were to supply gas of a higher 
| illuminating power, a less quantity would be consumed, and the works 
| therefore would be capable ot supplying thirty or forty per cent. more 
jlight than they are now supplying. 
| And therefore this large outlay in works would not be required to 
| the same extent?—It is all on a false basis. By selling gas of a low 

quality, bulk is made the measure of value. If yousell gas of a higher 
quality, your works do not require to be so large. You can earn a 
large rental by smaller works. 
| In fact, the smaller works, as in the case of the Western, would do 

twice the duty of larger works if you were burning superior coal ?— 
Two feet and a half of the Western Company’s gas will give the same 
light as 54 feet of the gas made at the St. Pancras station. 

a therefore you do not require the same extent of apparatus? 
— NO, 

I understand you to say that by making the low quality of gas the 
Imperial Company are, in fact, producing volume, instead of pro- 
ducing value ?— Yes. 

|| And they want more money to produce more volume?—If they 
|,continue to manufacture gas of the same quality at the two other 
|Stations, it becomes a question whether they do not want more 
money. IPfthey manufacture gas of the Fulham quality at the other 
Stations, they would not want more money. 

| They are making volume of gas their aim instead of illuminating 

power >—Yes, 

| And they require for the additional volume additional works and 
| additional plant and apparatus >—Just so. 

You say that 2} feet of the Western gas produces as much illu- 
| Minating power as 53 feet of the St. Pancras gas ?>— Yes. 

| Can you state how many feet are required to produce the same 
| quantity of light in Liverpvol?—I have prepared a table, comparing 
| the cost of a light equal to thirteen sperm candles per hour, in different 
localities, commencing with the cannel gas of London, such as that 
which is manufactured by the Western, Equitable, and Chartered 
|| Companies, 
| Tke Commirrez: Where does that cannel coal come from?—Part 
of it from Scotland and part from Lancashire, Some portion of it, 
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this new cannel coal which is introduced, the Boghead, is about three 
times the value of the Wigan—one ton of that coal will produce the 
same effect as three tons of the Wigan. 

Mr, Haty: Will you tell us with regard to the cannel gas of the 
Western, the Equitable, and the Chartered Companies, what is the || 
consumption per hour?—A burner, to give the light of thirteen || 
candles, will consume 2 feet per hour, so that 1000 feet will last 400 
hours, and, as that is sold at 6s. per 1000 feet, the cost of the light || 
is 0180 of a penny per hour per light. 

Suppose we take the case of Blackburn, can you give us an ideaof | 
what is the consumption of Blackburn, and the cost >—At Liverpool, | 
Blackburn, and the towns where they use Wigan cannel, the same 
result will be given by three feet per hour; 1000 feet of that gas 
giving thirteen candles’ light will last 333 hours, and if sold at 4s, 6d. 
per foot, the cost is 0:162 of a penny per hour. With the average of 
the common gas supplied in London the consumption would be five 
feet per hour for the same light, and 1000 feet will last 200 hours, 
and that being sold at 4s. 6d., the cost is 0°270 of a penny per hour. 
Taking the gas of the Fulham station of the Imperial Company, the || 
same light will be given by four feet per hour, and 1000 feet will last 
250 hours, and that at 4s. 6d. will cost 0.216 of apenny. At the 
Hackney station, five feet per hour will last 200 hours, and its cost at 
4s. 6d. is 0°270 of a penny. At the St. Pancras station 5-4 feet ; 





1000 feet will last 185 hours, and that at 4s, 6d. is 0°292 of a penny. || 


The standard proposed by the bill will require a consumption of 6°6 | 
feet per hour, to give the same light, and therefore, 1000 feet would 
last 151 hours, and that being sold at 4s. 6d., the cost to the consumer 
would be 0.357 of a penny per hour. | 

What I understand is, that whereas the standard by the bill would 
necessitate a consumption of gas equal to 6°6, the standard of the 
Western and other companies using cannel coal being 2 4, the cost per 
hour in decimals of a penny would be in one case 0°180, and in the 
other 0°357?—Yes; the quality of the gas as valued at Fulham 
station would only be 0.216 at the present moment. 

Those being the results of your calculations, I suppose what you 
arrived at was, that in considering the bill which was to give additional 


power in lighting all that space, and especially affecting the poor || 


districts of the metropolis, these were considerations of great import- | 
ance >— Yes. 

And it was on that principle you desired to come before the com- 
mittee?—Yes. The Imperial Gas Company have a letter of mine, in| 
which I state to them that my chief object was to improve the quality | 
of gas in presenting a petition. 

You felt they were setting at nought the public interest in this} 
matter ?—There is no doubt of it. 

What I understand you to say is, that light for light, in your 
opinion, this cannel coal gas can be supplied much cheaper than gas is 
supplied from any of the stations of the Imperial Company ?—Not 
much cheaper than the Fulham gas at the present moment, if you 
give the seventeen candles Fulham gas at 4s. 6d. 

The gas that is supplied to the poor districts of the metropolis is 
very much dearer, light for light >—No doubt of it. 

Commitres: What is the average price in London of cannel coal? 
—It varies according to the quality. ‘The Boghead coal at the present 
moment is worth over 32s.aton. It is 5s, or 6s, dearer than when 
it was first introduced, 

In the ordinary times, before the late extraordinary rise in coal, 
what has been usually the difference of price in London between 


Newcastle coal and cannel coal?—Of course the point of shipment}; 


makes a difference. There is Newcastle cannel coal as well as New- 
castlecommon coal; and the Newcastle cannel coal is worth about 
8s, a ton more than common coal, 

And the best cannel coal in London?—The best cannel coal in 
London is worth about 12s, or 13s. more than the other. 

I understand you to say 32s,?—At the present moment it is about 
22s. at the port of shipment, and the cost of freight is about 10s. 
more, 

What is the cost of Lancashire cannel coal ?—Cannel coal in Lan- 
cashire has been excessively dear during the winter. 

What has generally been the average ?>—The Lancashire cannel has 
been delivered in London as low as from 19s, to 20s. 

Mr. Harty: Having told us that this capital is required for the 
production of volume rather than value, will you tell us what you| 
think would be the effect of this additional capital on the public 
interest, looking at the great space in which there is no competition | 
in the district belonging to the Imperial Company ?—The effect of it | 
is to extract from the pocket of the consumers a larger amount of | 
money than if they were supplied with a gas of a higher illuminating 
power at the same price. 

Looking at the service pipe and meter, and so forth, you have heard | 
the evidence that was given on those points ?—Yes; I quite agree | 
with it, and that has always been my opinion, It has always been | 
my opinion that the practice adopted by the Imperial Company in 
compelling the consumer to pay for the meter and service pipes was | 
a very unjust one. I had an instance in my own case of a house 
which I occupied on lease for seven years. I spent £7 or £8 infitting 
up a meter and a service pipe, and when my lease was out I lost it. 

Was that in the Impeiial Company’s district?—Yes, The conse- 
quence was, that the house to which I next went I did not fit up with 
gas at all. 

That is a practical exemplification of the operation of the present 
system of the Imperial Company in charging for service pipes ?>— 
There is no doubt of it. 

Do you think it probable that if this additional capital were granted 
the effect would be to drive out smaller companies, and injuriously to 
affect the public interest by driving smaller companies from the field | 
of competition?—That is possible. 

Do you think it probable ?—I can hardly pronounce an opinion | 
on it. 

In several cases heretofore, I think it is in evidence that the large 
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| amount of money that the Imperial Gas Company has had submitted 
in the shape of capital, has enabled them to drive away smaller com- 
‘panies. Do you know that has been the case?—There have been 
many attempts to form competing companies in the district, all of 
| which have failed. 
|_ For what reason?}—From the overwhelming influence that the 
— Company possessed, 
aving touched on that question of district, I will ask you, are you 
| related tu the John Barlow whose name is found in the original act for 
| lighting the village of Kensington ?—I am his son. 

Do you know the period at which that act was passed }—In 1821. 

Do you know the period when the main was laid in Kensington for 

| the lighting of gas under that act?—I believe the main was laid in 

ae og before the passing of the act. The works were in opera- 

| tion before the act was passed in 1819, 

| a was before the date of the Imperial Company’s Act >—Cer- 

| tainly. 

| When did the Imperial Company go into the village of Kensing- 

| ton ?—The Imperial Company, I think, had commenced their station 

j at Fulham about the year 1827, 

They never absolutely went into the village of Kensington with 
their mains ?>—I do not think they did. They laid down a main con- 
necting the St. Pancras station with the Fulham station; a three- 

|inch pipe, six or eight miles in length ; but I believe that was merely 

| for filling a gasholder at the Fulham station, and it was only subse- 
quently they converted that into a manufacturing station. 

|_ In what year was that }—I am not sure whether it was before 1827 ; 

|I recollect itin 1827, The retort-house was being built in 1827. 

I understand you to say, a main was laid in Fulham in 1819 ?>—Yes. 

| ‘The Imperial Gas Bill was passed in 1821, I think you say ?>—Yes, 

Then there were no operations in that district by the Imperial Gas 
Company till 1827 or 1828?—I will not say that. 

Do I understand you to say that the first time they laid a main down 
was when they laid a main from St. Pancras works to the Fulham 
works }—Yes; that would be about 1826, 

They had no station there for the manufacture of gas anterior to 
that time ?—They had a gasholder for storing gas there. 

And, therefore, for nearly ten years before the Imperial Company 
approached that district, it was lighted by the Brentford Company ? 


high road only. Idonot think at-that early period it was contem- 
plated to light the back districts, 
The Brentford Company is now consolidated with the Western 


| Company ?—The Brentford Company have sold a portion of their | 
|mains to the Western Company in the Kensington district, but the 
Brentford Company still exists, and has a very large district. They 


were glad, perhaps, to get rid of it, because it was along distance 
from their works. 

There is a considerable part which is held by the Western ?—I am 
not able to state what portion of the district was sold to the Western, 
but I know there was some portion sold. 

Kensington, I believe, about the year 1821, was a village away from 
London P—It is so described in the act. 

In the Brentford Gas Act?—Yes; it is called the village of Ken- 
sington. 

To go to the other side of London, can you tell me anything about 
the lighting of Tottenham >—The Imperial Gas Company lighted the 
high road of Tottenham beyond Hackney parish. 

At what period }—Previous to 1846. 

They had power to do that, I suppose?—They have power under 
their act to go anywhere. ; 

Do you mean to say they do not light Tottenham now ?—No; they 


|sold their mains in that district. 

| Did they sell the mains in your district to another company ?—They 
sold the mains lying in that road out of the parish of Hackney, 
| together with a piece of land they had purchased, to an individual 


who built works thereon. 

Who supplies Tottenham with gas now?>—The Tottenham Com- 
any. 
Not the Imperial Company ?—Not the Imperial Company. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Hop Scorr. 
Then it appears, that just as the Western Company bought some of 





When I speak of Kensington I speak of the | 


We know you have come here unwillingly and by compulsion—| 
that is, as a witness—but you came willingly as a petitioner ?—I did, 

We are told, in a letter to which you have referred, that you had || 
done so at the request of some other party, to avail yourself of your || 
position as an inhabitant of the district to petition against the bill, | 
Will you name the party who made that request to you?—A great | 
many persons who are consumers, ¢ 

You may remember some name?—Several of my own friends, 

Is there a gentleman of the name of Wright among them?—No, 


No gentleman of that name at all?—No, As you have raised that 
point, I will state that, upon the first intimation 1 had that the Mary- 
lebone vestry had decided to permit a clause which would have 
enabled the Imperial Gas Company to supply gas of this low illumi- 
nating power, I turned it over in my mind, and said that I did not | 
think this was a matter that ought to pass without some notice. That 
was on the Monday morning. On Wednesday the time for presenting 
petitions expired. Seeing the notice in the Observer as to the course 
the St. Marylebone vestry were taking, and that I thought they had | 
completely sold the public, I wrote a note to Mr. Wright to say 
that I did not think I should be inclined to let the matter pass 
without investigation. He wrote me this note in reply: ‘* My dear | 
Sir,—I saw the matter you speak of in the Observer of to-day,” 
[Have you got a copy of the note you sent to him?—No.] “It is the 
finest piece of humbug which our great democratic vestry of St 
Marylebone have ever perpetrated. As to your petition, you may do 
as you like about it. We have one now ready for depositing, and 
another on the way for completion. I think you would be blamed 
by the gas world, if you took the matter in hand yourself. I go to 
Eton to-morrow; but afier the board on Thursday, say half-past one, 
I will be at your office.” ; . 

It seems from your present account that, on seeing the notice, your 
bosom was fired, and you wrote to Mr. Wright, the engineer of the 
Western Gas Company, and received from him that answer. Is it 
not so? We will pass over the firing. Tell me whether, having been 
set in motion by the appearance of the notice, you did not then and 
there write to Mr. Wright, the engineer of the Western Gas Com-| 
pany >—I wrote a note to him to tell him what I was going to do. 

There was an appointment made with you in that note by Mr. 
Wright ?—There was. Sal 

“I go to Eton to-morrow, but after the board on Thursday, say 
half-past one, I will be at your office.”’ Is not that an appointment 
to call at your office >—Yes. 

Did he call ?—I am not sure whether he did; I cannot recollect. 

Did he call on any other day ?—I think he called a day or two after 
I had presented my petition. F cae 

And you had some friendly conversation doubtless on this point? | 
—I have no doubt that it was mentioned. es || 

Having given us an account of how you began your opposition, will 
you tell me how this tallies with the letter written by you to the 
directors of the Imperial Gas Company, in which you state— Having 
been informed that you are about introducing a clause in your amended 
bill before Parliament? ’’—[That was in the Observer, and I learned 
that from the Observer], ‘‘ Ll have been requested to avail myself as 
an inhabitant.” : : 

You have just told us that, on seeing the notice, you immediately 
saw the necessity of yourself taking the field ?—Yes. 

And yet you informed the Imperial Gas Company that you were 
doing it at the request of others ?>—Several friends, whom I knew were 
consumers of gas, had spoken to ime on the subject. ‘ 

Was that subsequent to your seeing the notice or before seeing the 
notice?—I fancy it was preceding the notice. i: 

Then how did they know it?—What my friends have principally 
complained about is, like myself, that they have had to pay for meters 
and service pipes. 

Have you ever heard this language before, or, if you have not heard 
it before, have you seen it, ‘To the gas consumers of Paddington, 
Marylebone, Pancras, Islington, and Hackney. ‘The bill for giving mn- 
creased power to the Imperial Gas Company was read a second time in | 
the House of Commons on the 8th instant, and if passed in the state 
in which it is introduced, we shall henceforward be the victims of one 
of the most oppressive and injurious monopolies under which 750,000 








'the Brentford Company’s mains and district, so the Tottenham 
‘bought some of the Imperial Company’s>—Just so. Kensington 
| district, for the Brentford Company, was an outlying district, a long 
''way from their works, The same with Tottenham; when you begin 
| to descend into Tottenham, you have a very steep descent. 

It was a matter of mutual convenience between the two companies ; 
and in case of the sale of the Brentford Company, the Brentford 
| Company had an act of Parliament, and sold some of their mains and 
| some of their district to the Western Company, who had no act of 


inhabitants ever groaned; let us be up and stirring, and lodge peti 
tions from every parish, requiring the introduction of clauses into the 
bill for the following objects :—1. To limit the share capital to £7 50,000, 
with power to borrow £250,000 additional, capitalisable after first five 
years. This will give them an effective increase of £350,000 7 
their present capital. 2. To limit the dividends to seven and a ha 

per cent. upon the present paid-up capital of £650,000, and to six per 
cent. upon all new capital, as was done with the Leeds ——. 
3. To regulate the price and quality of the gas in such manner that 





| 





| Parliament >—Yes. 


In the case of the Tottenham Company, the Imperial Company, 
which had an act of Parliament, sold part of their mains and part of 
their district to an individual who had no act of Parliament ?—Just so. 

I have no doubt that, to a gentleman of your experience, those 
arrangements between companies are by no means necessarily unfair 
to the public, and are, commercially speaking, very proper arrange- 
ments ?>—Yes ; I see nothing to object to in them. 

It is the fact of your being a gentleman of great experience that 
has brought you forward on behalf of the public on this occasion >— 
| I am here by the Speaker’s order.* 





On the 21st of March, Mr. Ker Seymer reported from the committee :— 
“ That the parties opposing the Imperial Gas Company Bill had stated to 
the committee that the evidence of Thomas Greaves Barlow was essential 
to enable them to establish their case before the committee; and it having 
been stated that his attendance could not be procured without the inter- 
vention of the House, he had been instructed by the committee to move 
the House that the said Thomas Greaves Barlow do attend the said com- 
mittee on Wednesday, March 22, 1854, at twelve o’clock.” 








a burner giving a light equal to twelve standard spermaceti candles, 
shall in no case cost more than one farthing per hour if supplied _ 
private consumer, and one-fifth of a penny per hour to parochi rl 
authorities or lighting commissioners. 4. To require that meters an 
service pipes shall be supplied gratuitously to all consumers of gas. 
5. To compel the company to give a supply of gas on depositing & _— 
of money equal to one quarter’s estimated rental. Petitions — 
the bill must be lodged by the 15th instant, otherwise the bill ee 
pass, and by it power given to double their capital and compe ton 
to ‘pay them ten per cent, interest thereon.—A VicTIM oF I yan 
Insustice.’’ Does that come to your knowledge for the first time: 

0. | 
You have read it before >—Yes. otis 

Did you write it?—I cannot say that I wrote the whole of it. 
know how it came there. : Wee & es S ail 

You probably put in the more salient points ?—Very likely 
rected it. ; 

I dare say that “Imperial injustice’ is yours?—The Imperial 
Company is known as the Jmperious Company. (A laugh.) 
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There seems to have been some difference in opinion on the com- 
|mittee upon this, as to which they should be called ?—Possibly. 
| From what you say, I collect that your opinion is, that the Western 
Company does conduct its business on the right footing as regards 
|gas, namely, supply a high illuminating power, and charging 6:., and 
that the Imperial Company, which does not supply so high an illumi- 
nating power, and charges 4s, 6d., is not going in the right direction? 
|—No. 
| Js it not your opinion, and have you not published it, that if the 
‘quality of the gas is raised there shouid be a proportionate rise in the 
price?—If you raise the quality you must raise the price within 
| certain limits, 
|| In short, I suppose that your view would be, that it would be 
|| desirable that the Imperial Company and the Western Company should 

both produce the same gas and charge the same rate >—No; itisa 

matter of manufacturing economy, which is the quality of gas that 
‘!can be produced at the lowest cost in proportion to the price they sell 
|| it at. 
Have you not expressed an opinion that any movement in that 
| direction should be made in connection with applications to other 
| companies to join in the same movement ?—That is in connection with 
| the price of coals. When the price of gas was fixed at its rate of 4s., 

coals were at 12s. aton. Coals at the period at which that was writ- 
| ten, were selling at 25s., or even 30s. a ton, 

The passage is this :—*‘If the Imperial Company have really the 
tact,”” the commercial tact, I presume you mean, “ they are reputed 
||'to possess, they would rather insert clauses in their new Dill fixing 
| the minimum illuminating power of their gas at thirteen standard 
|\sperm candles, 120 grains per hour, for a 34 feet per hour 
burner, raise the price to 5s. 6d. per 1000 feet, and inviting all 

the other metropolitan gas companies without exception”’ (that would 
include the Western) ‘to follow their example ?’’—The effect of that 
is 80, and I presumed that some questions would be asked on that 

oint—— 
. You were aware there was this breaker ahead ?—It is no breaker at 
all; it is a perfect corroboration of all that I have said upon the sub- 
ject. The standard which I there suggested of a gas of which 33 
feet per hour shall give the same standard light would cost 0.231 of a 
penny per light per hour, at 5s. 6d. per 1000 feet, instead of, as now 
supplied by the St. Pancras station, 0.292 of a penny at 4s. 6d. 
| That does not relate to the inviting all the other metropolitan gas 
'companies to come to the same standard and the same price >—If they 
|| were to do so the public would really be saving twenty per cent. If 
the metropolitan gas companies were to supply gas of 3} feet per | 
| hour for the thirteen burners, and would charge ds, 6d., the public | 
| would be saving twenty per cent. 
| Do not you know it has been proved, as a matter of fact, that cus- 
{tomers of the Western Company at 6s. have gone to the Imperial 
|Company at 4s. Gd., although they then possessed, according to your 
evidence, a much more valuable article than they got from the 
Imperial Company ?—I was not aware that evidence of that nature 
had been given. 
| You have spoken to the expense of yourown meter, is that an 
actual existing meter or a possible future meter ?—This happened 
about the year 1839; I had it seven years. 
| You sold your house, and, I suppose, you sold the fixtures >—My 
lease expired. I sold the fixtures, but I only got for fixtures in the 
house what I gave originally, so that I lost the cost of the meter. 

You had the use of the fixtures all the time for nothing ?—I added 
| to the fixtures considerably. 

However, you are prepared to go through the same ordeal again, for 
it would appear that you are an applicant to the Imperial Company, 
|either on behalf of yourself or some one else ?—On behalf of myself. 
| For a service pipe and meter for the supply of ten lights?—Yes. I 
hope they will put it up for me gratis. 

Re-examined by Mr. Hany. 

The learned counsel has asked you, with regard to your petition, 
|had you ever the slightest communication, either with the directors, 
| the chairman, or the solicitor, of the Western Gas Company, on the 
subject of your petition before it was presented ?—Include the 

engineer, I had no communication with anybody connected with the 
Western Gas Company. 

| With regard to the supply of the meter and service pipe for which 
you have applied, no doubt you will be extremely anxious that the 
Imperial Company should supply it ; but supposing you could get a 
supply from any other company in that district, would you apply to 
| the Imperial Company at all?—It would depend upon the price and 
quality of the gas. 

Suppose they were equal, and that there was a service pipe and 
meter to be provided by yourself if you went to the one company, and 
that they would be provided for you if you went to the other com- 
pany ?}—Of course I should go to that company that provided it gratis. 

You lost the cost of your meter, and you are not inclined to lose 
the cost of another meter ?—I will try to prevent it. 

How much do you suppose that the cost of the meter and the 
|Service pipe adds to the cost of gas to the consumer ?—I look at it in 
this way—that the system adopted by the Imperial Company is equal 
to an additional 3d. per 1000 feet on the gas; although they supply 
gas at 4s, 6d., yet, as compared with the advantages given by other 
Companies in that respect, it is really 4s. 9d. 

gy Commitregz: Do you include the 4s. for the hiring >—I deduct 
| that. 
| Mr. Hary: That is an addition of 3d. per 1000 feet to the cost of 
|gas?—Yes, on the gas consumed by the private consumers, From 
| the best data I can obtain, and from the evidence given, I put down 
| the private consumption of the Imperial Gas Company at 700,000,000 
| per year, and 3d. per 1000 feet upon that amount is £8775 per annum. 
| 4 understand that the secretary of the Imperial Gas Company, in his 





| 
| 


With regard to the purchase and sale of districts; of course the 
company that has the largest capital is the best able to purchase dis- || 
tricts, is it not ?>—No doubt of it. 
The largest area?—The largest unemployed capital. 
Cross-examined by the Commirrss. | 
We understand you to say, if your suggestion were adopted, viz., 
that the Imperial should supply service pipes to their consumers, and 
meters, and burn cannel coal, they would require no increase to their 
capital ?—If they would add ten per cent. of Boghead coal to the coal 
used at the St. Pancras and Hackney-road stations, they would 
require no increase of their capital for some years to come. 
Do you state that they would be able to carry their mains into the 
suburban districts, which are spreading to the north of their works?— | 
I understand they have a reserve fund of £58,000; of course I pro- 
pose to employ that fund for that purpose. 
Have you heard the evidence as to their probable future expense 
in future years?—No, I have not; but I have made some notes on 
the population returns, and I find that in the ten years, from 1841 to 
1851, there was an increase of 190,000. 

Did you hear the statement as to the increased consumption of 
their gas, particularly during the last two or three years? —No, 

Did you hear the statement as to the number of applications they 
were receiving from parties who wished to carry their mains into | 
districts >—No. 

Your observations would apply to the manufacture of gas in the 
stations, and not by new mains ?>—Not to mains in new districts. 

Do you mean to say that if the standard you suggested were 
adopted, there would be no increase of stations or manufacturing 
power required ?>—Certainly not, 

In the Fulham district you estimate cost per hour at under the 
price you suggested >— Yes. 

Are you aware that in that very district the company are applying 
for powers for an increased outlay, or that they are requiring another 
station in that very district ?—There is a large portion of land unoc- 
cupied at their Fulham station. 

Are you aware that they are requiring increased works in that very | 
station where they are supplying ata less cost than you suggest?— 
They have just erected a gasholder of very large dimensions at the 
Fulham station. It holds, I think, 800,000 feet of gas. The powers 
of that gasholder cannot be exhausted. 

Then is it your opinion that they do not require any extension 
there ?>—No, I think not. 

Would not the increased price of coal necessary to produce this 
high illuminating gas require a larger amount of ready money ?>—No; 
they sell their coke as soon as the gas is distilled from it, and that 
finds the capital to a certain extent. 

If the St. Pancras district, which is now lighted ata rate rather 
over twelve sperm candles, were lighted up to twenty-seven, would 
not the inhabitants there require altogether a change of their burners, 
or else they would be burning a considerable additional quantity ?— || 
They would require their burners to be changed. } 

Supposing they did not alter them, would they not be burning at a | 
considerable amount of expense; and would they not pay a great deal | 
for gas?—They must alter them. 
Then the whole district must alter their burners?—They must put 

} 
} 
| 








on anew nib, Those cost 6s. per gross. 

They must alter them?—They must be changed. The argand 
burner, which is used principally for the common coal gas, is not the || 
best suited for the cannel coal gas. It requires the Union jet burner. 

Mr. Venastes: Sir, it now becomes my duty to address the com- | 
mittee on the part of the Western Gas Company. The directors of || 
the Western Gas Company appear here really and professediy on be- || 
half of themselves; they have had nothing whatever to do with any || 
agitation which may have been commenced. ‘They consider theme | 
selves agrieved by Mr. Hope Scott’s statement, without the slightest 
evidence and a direct misconception of the truth, that they had adver- | 
tised in the Observer, invited popular petitions, or got up agitation, | 
They never heard of that letter in the Observer. ‘They utterly dis- 
countenanced anything in the way of popular agitation; they wished | 
to keep their own interests, which they knew to be their only motive 
for interfering, and also their professed motive for representing their 
case to the committee ; therefore it is for their protection, for the pro- | 
tection of the capital which they have invested, and at the same time | 
for the interests of the public (as far as the public is interested in the | 
efficiency of their undertaking), and no further, that they ask the | 
committee carefully to attend to the considerations, as the committee 
will attend to them, which have been brought before them in the 
evidence. Sir, one of my learned friends asked one of the witnesses, 
who very judiciously declined to give an answer, what was the object 
of the Western Company in this petition? I may state, very shortly, || 
that the object of the Western Company is to prevent, if possible, the || 
Imperial Gas Company from adding to that enormous power which it || 
possesses, which it has frequently exercised, and which they have | 
reason to fear it will exercise, for the purpose of crushing all compe- || 
tition and injuring the public by neglecting its interests where there | 
is no competition, and injuring rivals by directing all its efforts to || 
crush them in their own district, and perhaps eventually making a || 
profit by giving up this oppressive competition, They, theretore, re- 
spectfully submit to the committee that either the Imperial Gas || 
Company should not be authorised to raise this very large additional || 
capital which it states it requires, or that, if the committee is of opinion | | 
that the public interest requires it, and that they have a fair right to | 
it, the application of that capital should be so regulated that it may || 
be used for the proper purposes of the company, and may not be used || 
to oppress rival companies and deprive the public of the advantage of || 
competition. Now, the principle of the present bill is to raise an addi- || 
tional sum of no less in round numbers than £1,100,000. The Impe-|| 
rial Gas Company propose to raise £650,000 nominal share capital ; || 
they propose to take power toraise £450,000 by loan; they propose to | 


| 








evidence, stated that he estimated the receipts for service pipes laid 
jon was something like £5000 a year, 
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take possession of the present contingency for £58,000, and then to ! 
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commence a new fund; but the whole of this, it is right to state, will 
not be really additional capital; because, out of the sum of about 
£1,100,000, there will be £280,000 which they at present possess. 
The shareholders will have credit to that amount without paying up 
any additional capital. They come now, under the Gas Clauses Act, 
to have that £280,000 added to their present share capital, to be able 
|to make a dividend upon that as well as upon the rest; and, having 
done so, they propose to raise about £800,000 for the future purposes 
| of their undertaking. Now, I may state that the evidence which has 
|just been given by Mr. Barlow on that one particular point of no 
| capital being required, came upon me, and I may say upon the com- 
| pany, by surprise; and they are not prepared to pledge themselves to 
| maintain that the company require no additional capital. Probably 
| the committee will think that the company are, in some respects, the 
| best judges whether they do require additional capital or not; and it 
[ery be denied that a great number of the oflicers of the company 





have given evidence showing that new mains are required, that addi- 
tional works are required, that expenses of various kinds are required ; 
and it is not the wish of the Western Company to maintain the pro- 
| position that they require no further capital. ‘The detailed estimates 
| which were given, added together, will be found to fall very short of 
the £800,000 which will be added to the power of the company ; at 
the same time I do not lay great stress upon that. The object of the 
| Western Gas Company is this—they say that a company with two 
millions of capital, with a perfectly unlimited district, has the power 
| Of crushing all campetition in that district, as it cannot have the obli- 
gation of supplying a district which has no boundary or definition 
| whatever; that parts of that district may be left without supply ; and 
| that as soon as a new company undertakes to supply them the Impe- 
rial Gas Company may drive them out, and they will not bind them- 
'selves, and cannot be bound, practically to supply. Therefore, I say 
| that to establish this case, the evidence which has been given, and the 
| cross-examination which has been directed to the witnesses brought 
forward by the promoters have been for the purpose of establishing the 
proposition that they have not up to this time used their great par- 
liamentary powers in such a manner as to entitle them to come for 
| additional powers, without some limitation to those powers of injury 
| which they have exercised. The more they are compelled to employ 
their capital on their proper purposes, by being restrained from em- 
|ploying it in mere competition and injury to other companies, the 
| better will the consumer be served; and I am not at all sure that the 
| interests of the company itself, though they are not under my charge, 
| will be in any degree essentially injured by it. Besides the raising of 
,capital there are several other powers, which it is not necessary to 
| dwell upon, which the Imperial Company propose to take by this 
| bill, Among other things, they take power tu hold no less than fifty 
| acres of land in addition to what they at present hold. 

| . 

| Mr. Hore Scorr: That is an error. 

Mr. VenasizEs: Then I will make no further remark upon that. 
| It matters not, because I was not going to lay any stress upon it—— 
—— the learned counsel was interrupted by the members of the 
|committee leaving the room for the purpose of attending a division of 
‘the House.] Sir, I was about to observe that, although we neither 

invited nor wished any merely popular agitation on our behalf, yet, 
at the same time, we thought it necessary for the support of our own 
case, and incidentally for the protection of the public, to bring 
|forward evidence to the effect which has been produced, of the 
enormous power of this company, which extends over, I believe, 
|one-third of the whole metropolis; and in by far the greater pro- 
portion of that large district, there is no competition, or possibility of 
|competition. It would be utterly absurd to start a new company in 
|a place which is already entirely filled by it. The other companies, 
| although there are several within its bounds, are perfectly insignificant 
in comparison with it. It alone is far greater than all those other 
companies put together. Having those great powers, consumers 
being driven in almost every case either to submit to the terms of 
this company or to do without the benefits of a gas supply—parishes 
and public bodies being even more entirely under their control than 
private individuals—we thought it necessary to show that they have, 
as perhaps might have been expected, taken advantage of that to do 
less for the public than they ought, to require more of the public 
than they have a right to do, to a certain extent to abuse their powers, 
to a considerable extent to neglect their duties, and wherever the 
question arose to oppress any competitors who might have kept them 
within reasonable order. The principal points which have been 
brought forward have been given so fully in evidence that I need 
hardly dwell upon them atall. The first point we mention is the 
supply of public bodies ; and I think the committee will have seen 
from the evidence that the public bodies are really in a very great 
;Measure under the control of this company. The public bodies 
| themselves are not united, and they deal with them separately. 
They make one contract terminating with Paddington; at another 
time with Bloomsbury ; at another time with Marylebone. The three 
[pasnee, and other parishes, cannot unite to throw off their control. 
|I do not say that it would be the best manner to admit competition 
into the greater part of those districts, but the company have taken 
| advantage of that to impose the most unreasonable terms on those 
a, bodies ; and, although it may be said that the public bodies 
|have consented to it in some cases, it is evident that the local 
|governing bodies have grossly neglected their duty; and, in other 
| cases, it is evident that they have been forced, or led by ignorance or 
| by inability to do without the assistance of the Imperial Company, 
|into contracts most absurdly injurious to them, and most unreasonably 
advantageous to the company. The practical conclusion that we 
' wish to draw from this, and from other parts of the case, is that this 
| company, if it is to extend its powers and to extend its capital, 
| Should be compelled, at the same time, to apply that capital properly ; 
and that the same causes which have led to its abuse of power should 
|not be extended by giving it practically a still wider district. Within 
| the district which at present it occupies, we have no desire to inter- 











fere ; but we say that, if it is compelled to do its duty to that district, | 
it will, to a great extent, be prevented from doing injury to other! 
districts ; oul that, conversely and still more strongly, if itis restricted | 
from interfering with those districts which it does not now occupy, it || 
will necessarily, and for its own interest, occupy its capital in sup. | 
plying the wants of its own district. With regard to Paddington, | 
Mr. Richards, the governor of the company, mentioned their contract 
with Paddington. One of the terms of that contract is, that they | 
may turn off the gas within three days in case any other mains are 
laid in the parish. The committee will be aware of the utter im.) 
possibility of any local governing body allowing a whole parish to be | 
thrown into darkness, probably in the middle of winter, for the per- 
haps trifling immediate benefit of getting a competing company into | 
the parish. We did not go into the case of the manner in which 
that negotiation has been conducted, but some evidence was given on 
the part of the Imperial Company of the manner in which the nego- 
tiation had been conducted by the vestry of Marylebone; and certainly 
it appeared that the vestry of Marylebone, if they had been in the 
pay of the Imperial Gas Company, retained by them to injure their | 
own constituents, could hardly have adopted any other course than | 
that which Mr. George adopted. It appears that, in the first place, 


the vestry of Marylebone have a double price which they pay; that 


| 
They only, in that par. i 
| 


is to say, they pay £3. 11s. for their lights. 
ticular case, pay 8s. more than the parish of St. James’s pay the 
Western Company for a much better light, and which gives the 
Western Company a satisfactory profit. But if any other company is | 
allowed to lay down a main in the parish, not in any particular part, | 
but in any part of the parish, however much it may be wanted—if 

any other company is allowed to lay down a main, the price imme- | 
diately rises from £3. 11s. per lamp to £4. 8s. per lamp. Of course | 
preparations must be made before the expiration of the half-year. | 
These contracts last between a quarter and half a year, because a 

quarter’s notice is required to determine them. The consequence is, || 
that if any main is introduced, if a company offers to light the parish | 
on cheaper terms, and the then vestry think it expedient to allow the | 
experiment to be tried, this very large per centage must immediately | 
be added to a price already more than remunerating. In these terms 

the vestry have acquiesced, either under compulsion, because they || 
really could not do otherwise, or from an incapacity to conduct the } 
affairs of the parish, which it is, perhaps, invidious to impute to | 
them; but, however, the Imperial Company have taken advantage | 
either of the position, or of the culpable weakness of this vestry, to || 
impose upon them terms which to that extent are in the highest | 
degree oppressive. The Western Company light Kensington ; they 

light St, James’s ; they light parts of what is called Belgravia. In | 
those districts, although they supply a much better light, and although || 
they supply it on cheaper terms, they never think it necessary to | 
stipulate it shall be done; and yet, supplying a better light on | 
cheaper terms, they make a profit; and the company, nevertheless, || 
think it necessary, in addition to their profit, to have a penalty if|| 
any competition is introduced. However, it appears that the Mary- | 
lebone vestry think it their duty, according to Mr. George, not only to 

protect the rates as far as the public lights are concerned, but also to || 
protect the ratepayers in their private capacity of consumers ; and, |, 
consequently, they brought forward four stipulations all for the); 
benefit of consumers, and two of them of considerable importance. || 
One was, that meters should be supplied at a rent; another was, that || 
service pipes should be supplied at a rent; another was, that the | 
ingoing tenant should pay for the outgoing tenant; and the fourth )) 
was, that a certain minimum illumination should be produced—and |, 
that applied both to public and private lights. The patriotic Mr. || 
George, the chairman of this patriotic vestry, acting on behalf of the || 
parish, or rather the chairman of the gas committee of this vestry, | 
acting on behalf of the public and the consumers, in the course of the 

negotiation, thought proper to give up two of these stipulations ; and 

he not only gave them up, but he came here, and with the most | 
marked animus, in rather stronger language than Mr. Henry after- | 
wards used, Mr. George urged the injustice of these very stipulations | 
which he had required from the Imperial Gas Company. He said | 
there ought not to be meters, and there ought not to be services; || 
and, in short, he thought he had done a good deal by getting the || 
minimum illumination, and by getting this trifling matter of the | 
incoming and outgoing tenant settled. Mr. Henry, it appears, had | 
been negotiating with him in the mean time; and, having seen the | 
ability which Mr. Henry displayed in the witness-chair, I think he 

must have felt some regret when he had to talk over a person who} 
was supposed to be opposed to him, at having so very easy and || 
innocent a victim as Mr. George—a gentleman who, stipulating for a 
minimum illuminating power, never thought of inquiring what the 

actual illuminating power was, ‘lhe actual illuminating power 1s 

thirteen sperm candles, which has been since shown to be the ordi- 

nary illuminating power of the common coal gas throughout the 

metropolis. But the patriotic Mr. George actually obtained from 
Mr. Henry the concession that they would hereafter furnish ten sperm | 
candles or twelve wax candles. The committee is not trying the | 
merits of that excellent vestry of Marylebone; but the mode of con-| 
ducting business by the Imperial Company may be judged from the || 
advantage which the agents of the Imperial Company take of the || 
utter and gross incapacity or mismanagement of the persons charged {i 
to act for the Marylebone vestry, to urge upon them the admission of i 
a lower illuminating power than they had, and to give them another || 
concession, which Mr. Henry said he would be very glad to give | 
them. He says he never had charged the incoming tenant (I 
believe he is not exactly accurate in that, but I presume he is not | 
speaking of the ordinary practice) for the outgoing tenant, except 10 || 
cases of collusion; and, therefore, he conceded to the Marylebone | 
vestry, that point of the incoming and outgoing tenant ; and, in con-|| 
sideration of having their illuminating power reduced, and having & 
power given uv which has never been exercised, the Marylebone vestry | 
were induced to consent to all the onerous terms of this contract, and to 
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bind themselves under a penalty to allow no competition in the parish. 
'| Now, that is the manner in which they deal. I think it throws some 
\|light on the conduct of bodies, that a gentleman who had taken an 
|active part in the vestry, and who had a little while before opposed 
'| the Imperial Gas Company, has recently had the advantage of being 
'|appointed a collector to the Imperial Gas Company; and I have no 
doubt he was a very active voter on behalf of accepting this conces- 
sion of the ten candles’ light. I dare say there are other collector- 
ships, and I dare say there are other very good places in the favour 
of this Imperial, or, as it is called, ‘‘Imperious,’”” Company. I should 
think there are many ways of dealing with refractory public bodies. 
|The vestry of St. Marylebone seems not to be a very refractory body ; 
||but it appears there are circumstances under which persons move 
'|over to the ministerial or imperial side of that vestry, and that then 
\|the check which ought to be applied to their exactions becomes an 
assistance instead of acheck. With reference to the public bodies, I 
|| will not trouble the committee further than to show that, as might be 
expected, the Imperial Company have these public bodies in their 
hands; and that, as also might be expected, they do not fail to make 
use of their opportunity. With reference to the private consumers, 
the principal points of which they have complained, which are due to 
the same cause—that they are exclusively dependent on this great 
company—are, among others, those which have been mentioned. 
There is a contract which has been submitted to the committee. The 
contract which the consumer has to sign is a blank form, to be 
‘filled up in writing: the conditions are printed on the back, and per- 
||haps are not always looked at. There is a condition that, previous 
||to gas being discontinued, a notice in writing must be given to the 
||company, of not less than three calendar months before the end of the 
jquarter. The consequence is, in every case, in a competing district, 
\, where a consumer wishes to change the company, he must make up 
||his mind fully three months before ; and that, if the consumer who 
|has not studied this bill does, as in some cases they have, take better 
|gas or cheaper gas from another company, he is exposed to a penalty; 
he has to pay for the three, or four, or five months for gas which he 
|has not consumed. But the circumstance in which the consumers 
jappear to suffer most directly is in the matter of the meter supply, 
| and in the manner of the service supply. As this very morning some 
||of the principal gasfitters in London have detailed the whole of the 
|| merits of that case to the committee, I will not trouble them by going 
||over them again. The main point to be considered is, that it is not a 
||question entirely for any professional person to judge of. At first 
sight, it certainly would appear that the service may belong to the 
|| mains ; but others may say it does not. The test by which I believe 
||the committee will judge is, what is the general practice of other 
|companies? Many of the witnesses have stated that, without a single 
|exception, every company in London supplies the service. Mr. Edge 
|| stated that several other companies with which he was acquainted in 
|| the country did it, and that he was not acquainted with any single 
|| company who made the same charge which the Imperial Company 
| makes, The promoters have had their attention called to this objec- 
tion prominently, not only by Mr. Edge and by others for many years, 
but even in the very petition on which I am now appearing. They 
have had it in their power to bring engineers or gasfitters who could 
||have stated that there were other companies who adopted the same 
| practice. They can bring no evidence whatever, except Mr. George, 
| whose opinion is perhaps not very valuable, and Mr. Henry, whose 
| Opinion certainly is valuable as far as perfect knowledge of the sub- 
| ject can go; but it is still merely his knowledge that it always has 
been so in his company ; and his opinion is that it ought to be so; 
| and offered such arguments as he can produce to show that it should 
continue to be so. I think the committee will now thoroughly under- 
||stand it; for one or two members of the committee asked questions, 
| which certainly very naturally arose, upon whether there might not 
||be a great hardship upon a company if it was compelled in a sub- 
|| urban district, where houses stand back in gardens, to take the service 
| gratis to the doors. Mr. Edge and the other gasfitters who had been 
\|called have fully explained that that is not what is asked, The cus- 
|| tom of the company, in that case, is to consider as part of their mains 
|,and permanent works the services which conduct the gas immedi- 


| ately within the boundary of private premises. Whether the house 





|| adjoins that boundary, or is one hundred yards off, is totally imma- 
| terial; because, from the time the pipe enters the premises, the con- 


||Sumer pays for the pipe. Nor do those who appear on the present 
|| occasion for a moment urge it as a complaint against the Imperial 
'| Company that they have not paid for the service within the premises, 

They do urge as a complaint that, taking advantage of their strong 

position, they have imposed on the consumers a burden which no 
|| other company in London, and, as far as is known, no other company 
|out of London, ever does impose. It is represented by Mr. Henry 
|| that it is a mere question of money. That is not so at all. If it was 
assumed that the company required a certain capital, and a certain 
rate of profit, it might be said that they had it in their power to put 
on to the gas rate what was taken off the service pipe. There are 
||Several reasons why that could not be done; and there are other 
|| reasons which would show that it would not be so outrageous, if it 
|| Were done, as the present practice. It cannot be done in a great 
||Measure, on account of what may be called the competition—not 
|| direct competition, but in public opinion, The gas companies have, 
|| from time to time, reduced their rates. The Imperial Company has, 
|| 8¢cording to the parliamentary returns, never been in advance of 
them; it has sometimes followed them, and sometimes reduced con- 
|| temporaneously. The Imperial Company would have been in a very 
invidious position if it had retained a higher rate, to make up for the 
want of profit on the services and meters; if it had been urged before 
& committee on any other occasion, ‘‘The Imperial Gas Company 
charges 4s,, while others charge 4s. 6d.; what is the reason for 
|that?”” Could Mr. Henry have come and answered, “The reason of 
it is, that we used to make a profit on supplying services, and that 
we now no longer make that profit; and that, therefore, we are justly 











entitled to the same profit, in another shape, out of our gas.” Would 
not the answer have been immediate and conclusive“ Do these other 
companies with which we compare you make this profit? and why 
should you make it, if they do not?” Would they not have been 
practically compelled to reduce exactly to the same amount? Will 
they not Lenatter be compelled, when the other companies reduce, 
either at the same time or immediately afterwards, to reduce? In 
short, if this great source of profit, amounting, as Mr. Henry said— 
the receipts, I think, he was speaking of, and not the clear profits— 
to £1000 a year; if that great source of profit was struck off, would 
it not be to the great advantage of the consumers? It is perfectly 
evident that no attempt would ever be made to put it on again in the 
price of gas, and that it has hitherto been a bonus secured to itself by 
the company, solely because the company, in the greater part of its 
district, knew that it was unassailed and unassailable. The injury to 
consumers is far greater than can be measured merely by the money. 
If the principal sum, 20s. or 40s., paid for laying on the the gas were 
converted into a charge upon the gas during the time of occupancy, it 
would be infinitely less inconvenient to the poor consumer at last. 
When a person is considering whether he can afford to layon gas in his 
small shop or small house, it is a very different question whether he 
shall pay 4s. 6d. or 5s, for his gas, or a gross sum of 20s., 30s., or 40s., 
to be paid down at once, in addition to the ordinary expense of the 
fittings. This must be so from the nature of the evidence. But we 
are by no means left to conjecture. Mr. Edge, a gasfitter with an 
enormous amount of business; Mr. Dethridge, a gentleman who is 
president of the Gasfitters’ Association; and Mr. Berry, who is 
also a large gasfitter, have all stated that they have themselves 
taken away thousands of pounds of rent to other companies, or have 
suspended orders altogether, simply because they did not think 
it advantageous to their customers and themselves to pay this 
sum; that they would have paid it if it had been a mere 
question of the gas rate; but they did not pay it in conse- 
quence of this inconvenience. It is perfectly evident that these 
gasfitters have, in point of fact, the supply in their own hands, 
to a great extent. The consumers naturally consult them, and 
they are very much guided by their advice; and if they tell them it 
will not pay them to enter into a particular operation, probably they 
will not enter into that operation. The consequence is, that by this 
extortionate demand the company has deprived itself of custom; it 
has deprived many persons of accommodation, it has paid itself for the 
loss of custom by the sum charged on the fittings, but it has provided 
no compensation whatever to the persons who have not been ab e to 
afford to have gas. The non-supply of meters really appears to be a 
case of oppression almost for the sake of oppression, It is perfectly 
evident that a meter is an article of that kind that it costs a private 
consumer probably double or treble what it would cost the gas com- 
pany, and for this reason that he wants it for no earthly purpose but 
to measure the exact quantity of gas which he consumes. It has | 
been stated by Mr. Edge that no one would give anything for an old| 
meter, Consequently, when a consumer wants to change his supply | 
he cannot sell it; and when he leaves his house, he may or may not} 
get it allowed for in the fittings; and the whole amount is, in general, | 
a loss to him when he has done with it. It is also, like the fittings, | 
a capital sum to be added to the expense of fittings, which must be| 
provided at first. Now, it is said by Mr. George—I really think I! 
need hardly trouble myself with his evidence—that it is better that | 
the meters should be provided by the consumers. One gentleman, | 
Mr. Richards, who really ought to have abstained from such an) 
argument, actually said that he thought the consumer ought to pro- | 
vide the meter, because otherwise he would think the gas company | 
cheated him. Now, when every gas company in London provides the 
meters, when the consumers want them to provide them, when the 
gasfitters want them to provide them, it does seem to me perfectly, 
idle for a great company like the Imperial Gas Company, who knows | 
itself incapable of so absurd and petty a fraud, to say that it would | 
be perhaps supposed that it would commit a deception, which could | 
at any moment be exposed and exploded by a simple test. These, there- | 
fore, are among the grievances ; but it must by no means be supposed 
that these exhaust the grievances which are caused by this monopoly ; 
and when I say “ monopoly,’ I mean principally a practical mono- | 
poly of an enormous capital, extending over an unreasonably large | 
district. The various abuses of power which have been urged against | 
the company it was said might be corrected by clauses. I am now | 
addressing the committee upon the preamble of the bill, and not 
asking for any clauses whatever. Put it may be said that these abuses | 
might have been corrected by clauses, It will be for the committee, | 
at the proper time, to consider whether any clauses are necessary. | 
But at present the question is, whether these are not merely grievances | 
and abuses, but whether they are not specimens and indications of a 
general liability to oppress where so great a company has the power | 
of crushing all competitors, and of imposing its own terms upon con- 
sumers. In short, the early origin of all the grievances, and con-| 
sequently the guide to the only effectual remedy, consists in the) 
limits of the company. The only effectual remedy would be a defini- | 
tion of the limits of the company. Everything whichI have hitherto) 
said has been at least intended to bear on that very point—that 
whereas the company will continue to neglect its duty as long as its 
district is unlimited, when it is limited it will naturally devote 
its capital and its exertions to removing the grievances and supply- 
ing the wants of the consumers of the district. Now, I will 
endeavour to remind the committee, what is the district of this 
company. Having got its original act in 1821, it extended over 
that space which is marked yellow—over the whole of the space 
marked “‘ Imperial Company,” and over the space marked “ Inde- 
pendent Company.” But that only extends to a small portion of the 
owers of the company, being, I believe, one-third of the whole of 
ondon. The company has a roving commission over the whole of 
Middlesex, Hertford, Essex, and over every part where the metro- 
polis, or its environs, or parishes, places, or hamlets, adjacent to the 
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the environs, are now, or may at any future time exist. At the 
time this act was passed, neither the projectors of the company nor 
Parliament either knew what gas was, or what London would be. If 
they had known what a gas supply was, they would never have pro- 
vided a capital of £250,000 to light such a district as that. If they 
had known to what an extent London would reach, they undoubtedly 
would have done what Parliament has done in all modern cases— 
|| they would have defined the district within which they were to 
\| exercise their powers. It is because they have an utterly undefined 
|| district that they have the power of neglecting their old district, 
'|meglecting the places which they at present supply, and running 
into new districts for the sake of crushing any company who 
may come there, and then returning into their own district, after, 
perhaps, making terms with that other company, or annihilating 
them. This is, really, the whole point of the case. By these means 
they have, at the same time, the evils of competition, as far as there 
‘| are evils in competition, because they crush other companies within 
their reach; and they have the advantage of a monopoly, because a 
large part of this district cannot be touched by any rival company, it 
is entirely filled with the mains of this company; and certainly it 
|| would be absurd for anew company to come into it. But, besides 
'| crushing a rival company, there is another use the company may 
make, and which it has made, of its powers. Instead of supplying 
|| every part of these enormous districts with gas, it has sometimes said 
to another company, “‘ We will give up a part of the district to you, 
but it must be for a consideration.’’ In that way it parted, after the 
first act, with the Commercial district ; it parted with the Independent 
district ; and it has parted, as has been stated by Mr. Barlow, with 
the Tottenham district. It has parted also with a district to the 
Equitable Company. It has, therefore, not by any means insisted 
upon retaining all its original powers, but where it found it incon- 
venient to supply the gas, it has made it a matter of trade. Now, we 
by no means wish to dispute its vested right in all the districts where 
it exists. Wherever the Imperial Company has mains, we do not for 
a moment wish to say that it should be precluded from increasing 
\|amd ramifying those mains to any extent. It has itself given away 
part of its old district. We ask it to give no part of its old district 
away; but we ask that to districts where it has never come, which 
could never have been practically contemplated by the promoters of 
the original act, it shall not be allowed hereafter to go, for the purpose 
there of crushing other companies, or of imposing terms of selling to 
them, at the ultimate expense of the company, what they have a 
virtual right to take without purchasing. Now, Sir, this question of 
'| the district has a very important bearing upon the present bill, for this 
reason, that the company necessarily, and under the resolution of 
Parliament, incorporate the Gas Clauses Act with their present bill. 
The main check which the Gas Clauses Act will impose upon them is, 
|| that as fast as their capital reaches ten per cent., and provides for the 
| parliamentary contingent fund, they must reduce their rates. They 
certainly take precautions in this bill to put off that event for a 
|certain time. At present they divide ten per cent., partly under the 
;mame of “ dividend,’ and partly under the name of “ bonus.’’ Mr, 
| Richards said they were substantially thesame, They divide ten per 
| cent. on £500,000. 
| Mr, Horg Scorr: Nine per cent. 
| Mr. Venasius: I beg your pardon. But evidence has also been 
'| given that they have very repeatedly and largely increased their 
business in their old district. In Shoreditch it is said that ten acres 
|more are wanted; in St. Pancras it is said that five acres more are 
'| wanted; in Fulham it is said that twelve acres more are wanted. 
| The consequence is, that their custom is very largely increased, and 
| that probably they will very soon reach the ten per cent. But, in 
|| addition to this £500,000, they propose to add to their share-paying 
capital £280,000, which they have already expended out of the 
| profits of the works. Of course the object of that arrangement is ex- 
| clusively to postpore as long as possible the operation of this Gas 
| Clauses Act limitation. They must pay ten per cent, on the whole of 
their capital. 
| The CuarrMan: It is to bear five per cent. interest, is it not? 
| Mr, Venasies: Then that strengthens my present argument. I do 
not mention it invidiously to the company, but simply to show what 
| would be the operation upon it. If they are limited to five per cent. 
|| on the £280,000, they will sooner arrive at their limit; that is tosay, 
'|they will arrive at the parliamentary ten per cent. limit on the 
| £500,000, and they will also arrive very rapidly at five per cent. on 
their £280,009. The evidence they have given will have satisfied the 
| committee that there can be no doubt their trade is rapidly increasing. 
In one place it has increased three-fold in ten years; and in the last 
year it has increased three-fold on any other year, consequently there 
is no doubt they will very soon attain that limit. Now, the policy of 
Parliament, in imposing that limitation on gas companies, and on 
|| other public companies, was obvious. It was to dam up the stream of 
|| profit, that it might overflow and saturate thedistrict. ‘The object was, 
|| that when the proprietors had got a reasonable return for their capital, 
| the public, the consumers, should get the benefit of addition to that 
profit ; and if this company has its enormous district marked by 
metes and bounds, and is compeclicd to confine its operations to that 
district, it will, as soon as it has reached the limit, necessarily lower 
| its prices, or extend its accommodation, within that district. It was 
said by one of the witnesses, in error, that there was a compulsory 
power to force them to enter districts when they were wanted. That 
|was an error. It is not part of the ordinary gas acts, nor does it 
exist in this act. They cannot be compelled to come into any dis- 
| trict ; but they will be compelled, by a regard to their own interest, 
| to supply their own district completely ; and, when it is supplied com- 
pletely, from time to time to lower their rates. Every new improve- 
ment in the manufacture of gas or in machinery, every possible cheap- 
ening in materials or labour, every addition of consumers, when the 
main works are once laid down, will tend to the advantage of the 
public; and every one of these advantages—not only obvious in them- 
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selves, but recognised by Parliament in general legislation—will be | 
indefinitely postponed, if with their surplus profits, instead of fillin 
their own districts, the company can go and range over the adjacent 
districts, possibly merely for the increase of their power, or possibly 
in soine indirect way to increase their profits ; but after they have got 
their ten per cent. and their five per cent., they will have no interest 
whatever in doing things economically. They may then go and spend 
money at pleasure in beating down rival companies; and every farthing 
of that money, which is perhaps ruining the Western Gas Company 
would, if they had no power of ruining the Western Gas Company, be | 
applied in relieving the rates, or extending the accommodation in their 
proper district. Consequently every argument seems to show that the 
way to ensure the benefit of the company is that which the Western 
Company ask for their own protection, that a certain limit, including all 
the existing district of the Imperial Company, should be placed to their 
operations. It has, I think, been sufficiently shown, in what manner the 
mammoth Imperial Company compete with the Western Company, 
who have the advantage over them of purer gas. It was said by Mr, 
Henry—and I think it must have been a certain want of candour, for 
I can hardly doubt his minute and accurate knowledge of all the cir. 
cumstances of the company—that the quality of the gas over all the 
district was, as far as he knew, the same. The engineers of the St, 
Pancras district, and of the Shoreditch district, have given their 
reports with great accuracy of the quality of gas in their district. It 
on to be the ordinary common coal gas, or about thirteen sperm 
candles, 

Mr. Hore Scorr: Will you refer to that evidence of Mr. Henry, 
in which he says that it was the same ? 

Mr. Venaxsces: The evidence which has been given is fresh in the 
recollection of the committee. It has been shown that the illumi- 
nating power of the Western Company’s gas is 27 and a fraction, that 
the illuminating power of the Fulham station is 17 anda fraction, and 
the others are about 13; the utmost of them all being as 13 to 10 
above what the virtuous vestry of St. Marylebone require as the mini- 
mum. Inthe Fulham district, therefore, they provide a purer gas, 
To that extent, of course, the consumer has the advantage of it, and 
the consumer has other very great advantages. The reason they pro- 
vide it over a great part of the Fulham district is, not because they have 
competition, but, from the very nature of their business, they cannot 
supply from the same works different kinds of gas. Consequently the 
whole of the Fulham district gets the benefit of the Western Company 
entering with a purer gas into a part of that district. In the contested 
districts, it has been stated by Mr. Wright, Mr. Edge, and other in- 
dependent witnesses, and it has been admitted by Mr. Henry, that the 
Imperial Company supply meters, which are the very things they 
say they ought not tosupply. They supply services, which they and 
their friend Mr. George say ought not to be supplied. In short, 
their object evidently is not in that case to benefit the consumers, but 
undoubtedly (as in all similar cases of competition) to drive the 
Western Company out of the district. Mr. Henry stated—I will give 
him the credit of having made, at least, one apparently candid state- 
ment in the course of his speech-—Mr. Henry stated that he did it on 
exactly the same principle upon which, in former times, a coach would 
take you to Liverpool for nothing, and give you a dinner on the road, 
because there was another coach with which it was competing. Now, 
I believe, those coaches were not in the habit, when they drove the 
rival coach off the road, of continuing that exemplary liberality ; and 
consequently I infer that the company would by no means continue 
that liberality, and do not continue it, where they have driven rival 
companies off the road. It is to drive the Western Company out of 
the field; and, as I have stated, if they have the unlimited disposal of 
this large capital with a limited dividend, they will inevitably, as soon 
as they have reached their parliamentary margin of dividend, bend all 
their efforts to attacking neighbouring companies for the purpose, not 
of supplying better accommodation to the consumers, but for the pur- 
pose either of destroying those companies or of imposing terms upon 
them. ‘They have already imposed terms on the Tottenham Com- 
pany, and they imposed terms on the Equitable Company. Those 
companies now supply the public with gas, not only at the cost of 
their machinery and their material, but at the cost of what they have 
paid the other company for leave to come there. Here is a large dis- 
trict now partly occupied by the Western Company, which has some 
of it; two companies, the London and the Western, have no supply 
at all, but will hereafter have one; the Western Company have never || 
expended a farthing there, probably, except for competition, and 
would not for many years expend a farthing there, and yet they have 
it virtuaily in their power to sell every acre of those districts to other 
companies, or declare that they shall have no gas at all. These 
powers, which were never contemplated by Parliament when they used 
such phrases as places adjacent to the environs of the metropolis, give 
this company the power, as I say, of excluding from the gas supply 
enormous districts utterly without all reasonable range of their own 
operatiors and the proper application of their capital. Now, the case 
of the Western Gas Company is that it has supplied a portion of this 
district ; that it has the means of extending its operations; that it is 
prepared to extend its operations. It has got large works, which have 
introduced the purest gas yet known into London. It has got works 
which are capable of supplying a much larger district than that which 
it now supplies. It has alreatty existed several years, and gives pro- |, 
mise of its stability. It has already secured a certain moderate divi- | 
dend, and it provides itself on every lamp which it lights with a profit, 
although not with an exorbitant profit. They do not for a moment 
ask for any monopoly of their existing district; they ask no right 
whatever over any other district; they ask, in short, no right what- | 
ever; and they ask no protection from competition, except from & 
competing company—this enormous competing company— which can- | 
not compete with them except for vexatious purposes, or without )) 
neglecting its own duty tothe public. Itis idle to say that this com- | 
pany can in any way be aggrieved by the drawing of a line which | 
would compel it to restrict its operations within its own existing and 
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proper district ; but the only line which would be consistent would be 
the loss of a right of presumption, or rather of the right of selling to 
some other company. Consequently there would be a new element 
inserted into the prime cost of gas, of course, entirely to the damage 
ofthe consumer. Sir, I have confined myself as carefully as possible 
to the particular point of the preamble. All the grievances which I 
have urged, either in evidence or in my present remarks against this 
company, I attribute entirely to the circumstance that they have no 
| direct or sufficient interest in supplying their own district properly. 
All these little grievances—the meters, the services, the contracts— 
all these petty intrigues with the vestry of Marylebone, will all sink 
| of themselves when they have no interest whatever in carrying them 
on. The parish of St. Marylebone will not be persuaded by Mr. Henry 
\| to lower the illuminating power of gas for the sake of getting collector- 
|| ships for themselves. They will not be induced to that temptation of 
their rigid virtue when it is no longer to the interest of the company 
todoso. The company will havea large and ample return of its capital. 
|| Ido not for a moment attribute to the company that they would do 
i mischief, except for the purpose of benefiting themselves. ‘They will 
||have a direct interest in supplying the whole population fully until 
| their parliamentary capital is reached ; and when they have done so, 
and when they have given satisfaction to that district, if at a future 
|| period fifteen years hence they shall require additional capital, they 
| will have established a fair and equitable right to come to Parliament 
'for further means of investing their capital. We, therefore, ask to 
||take away nothing from them. We ask to take away from them 
|jsolely a right of vexation ; and we respectfully submit that we have 
|proved that that measure—which is necessary, perhaps, to our very 
|existence, which is certainly necessary to protect us from unlimited 
| extortion—will at the same time carry out the indirect intentions of 
| Parliament, and relieve the public from all the oppression to which 
|| they at present subject them. : 

Mr. HorrScorr: Have you found that passage to which you referred? 
| Mr. Haty: Yes. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: Is it at folio 57? 

Mr. Harty: Yes. 

| Lord Duptey Srvart: I will make an observation in consequence 

j of the address of the learned counsel, in which he has attacked a body 
‘which I represent, and has also attacked an individual. He has par- 
ticularly commented upon a very respectable gentleman, Mr. M‘Evily; 
‘and he has represented that he, being a collector of the Imperia! Gas 
Company, was also a member of the vestry, and a party to the clauses 
which were settled between the vestry and the company. I wish to 
‘state that Mr. M‘Evily is not and has not been a member of the vestry 
for two years. 

Mr.Venasies: I think I have been misunderstood. 

he had been formerly. 

CuarRMAN: You alluded to voting. 

Mr. VznaB_es: I said that he took an active part against the Im- 

perial Company, and afterwards became a collector of that company. 

Lord Duptey Stuart: I know that he is not, and has not been tor 
|two years, a member of the vestry. 

that I understand imputations were thrown upon Mr.Clement George, 
' who was examined here, as having made this arrangement. Whatever 
| was done between the Marylebone vestry and the company was done 
|by the gas company, and was not done by any individual. An 
arrangement was made as to the intensity of light being equal to 
| twelve candles, and the vestry said it ought to have been higher, but 
| the company would not agree to anything better, and that was agreed 
| to as a minimum. 
| Carman: It was the evidence which Mr. George gave here that 
| Was commented upon. ae 
Mr. Venastes: I must state, before I sit down, that if it should be 
| the opinion of the committee that the Imperial Company ought to 
| have their limit defined, we are prepared to submit a clause which 
| will define that limit. 
| Mr. Horz Scorr: Are you opposing the preamble, or are you pro- 
|| Posing a clause. . : 
| Mr. Venantes: The preamble recites that it is expedient that the 
| Company should have power within certain districts. It goes against 
| the preamble. ; 

Mr. Hope Scorr: That definition of district will come in a clause 
| afterwards, quite apart from the question of preamble. _ 

Mr. Venastes: I should then propose to introduce into the pre- 

amble, “ into the district, with such exceptions as are hereinafter 
defined,’’ and that evidently is an alteration of the preamble. 

Mr. Hore Scorr: Sir, I believe it is convenient to the committee, 
that I should address them this evening; and, although I should have 
|liked to have had some opportunity of preparation, yet I cannot 
| hesitate to do so, having heard enough evidence to-day to satisfy me 
| of the nature of the opposition. If any one had come into the room 
wholly unacquainted with the case, and had heard my learned friend 
addressing you, he would have said, very much in the language of the 
advertisement in the Observer, ‘‘ What an oppressed, ill-used body of 
Tatepayers there must be in this enormous district !’’ and he would 
have said, ‘‘ Undoubtedly Mr. Venables must be their counsel, and ne 
is stating their case with great zeal, and will produce a great effect 
upon the committee.”” But when he comes to the close of his case, 
instead of representing an oppressed body of ratepayers who are 
suffering from a monopoly, he represents most distinctly the competing 
Western Gas Company which seeks to establish a monopoly. 

Mr, Venanites: We seek no monopoly. 

Mr, Horz Scorr: No monopoly! I thought so. My learned 
friend thinks that he can drive a coach and four through the language 
he has been using, and so can I. He says that it is impossible for 
anybody to compete with the Imperial Company, and that being so, 
they come and swallow us up. Then the way to manage the thing is 
this—do not exclude anybody else, but exclude the Imperial Com- 
pany from going into the blue; and then you will induce them to 
attend to their business better, to supply their own interest in every 
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I must also state, Mr. Chairman, | 





| to compete effectually with better gas, with more liberal terms, with 











respect: in short, they will be forced, from having no new regions to 
conquer, to set to work and cultivate that domain which we leave 
them. But he does not state the necessary result of that is, that 
every inhabitant of the blue district is to be hindered from having 
the only effective competition which, according to his own statement, 
can be introduced into that blue district. It is to be handed over, 
therefore, to a body not constituted by Parliament—not limited by 
Parliament in its charges—and which therefore would stand in the}|| 
nature and position of a private individual, controlling under the |! 
sanction of Parliament the whole of that blue district, making what || 
charges and supplying whatever gas it thought fit to the persons who || 
have been thus submitted toitsthraldom. Now, that is the real state || 
of the case, and everything else is mere matter of imagination. You)} 
had a long list of these ratepayers’ grievances—for they are nothing | 

! 








else. You had abundant abuse of the public bodies of the district, 
introduced merely to wind up in the way I have described, namely, 
by securing, if possible, an unlimited and unrestricted (and unparlia- 
mentary in one sense as regards themselves, but parliamentary in 
another sense) monopoly, in a district where they cannot find means | 


a greater company, against which nota single voice is raised in the 
whole of that enormous district which they at present supply. I omit 
the voice of Mr. Barlow when I make that statement. His voice has 
been raised ; and it has appeared in the form of writing as well as in 
the form of evidence. It has appeared, also, it would seem, in con- 
sultation with Mr. Wright, the engineer of the gas company, to whom, | 
strangely enough, he relieved his burdened mind when he learned that 
there was such an enormous thing as twelve-candle power to be | 
introduced. Instead of calling a public meeting, or addressing them- || 
selves to friends, I suppose the confidence they felt in Mr. Wright | 
suggested him as the best person. UnluckilyMr. Wright happens to 
be the engineer of the other company, and that amount of connection | 
} 





has unquestionably subsisted from the first to the last. When Mr. 
Wright aided in drawing that paragraph which my learned friend 
disclaims entirely (I mean the notice in the Observer) on the part of | 
the chairman, on the part of the directors, on the part of the secre- | 
tary, but not on the part of the engineer. 

Mr. Venasies: Oh! yes; Mr. Wright said so. 

Mr. Hors Scorr: Then Mr. Wright was not present at the con- | 
coction, he was not present at the dispute as to the words ** Imperial’”’ | 
and ‘imperious,”’ but he was the first person who was applied to by || 
Mr. Barlow, when his mind was tormented with “this”’ notion of the || 
twelve candles, and that appointment was made, and that meeting 
took place between them, all of which is sought to be disguised before 
you by the Speaker’s order being required to compel Mr. Barlow to | 
come as a witness in favour of his friend Mr. Wright, who is the first 
person who concocted this paper. Now, then, with regard to the! 
attack on the public bodies. My learned friend seems to think | 
they are absolutely under the control of the company. Are i} 
all the ratepayers under the control of the company? If not, |} 
‘why are not the ratepayers here? Why are not the ratepayers | 
at the annual election to turn out these peccant vestrymen? If || 
they cannot turn them out, if they cannot undo what they have || 
done, why are they not here to tell you so? Why is it that on) 
the shoulders of the Western Gas Company has devolved the |} 
whole burden, which ought to be spread over the shoulders of the | 
innumerable ratepayers of the district? Why, the answer evidently || 
is, there is no truth in the charge against us; and there is no reason |} 
or justice in the complaint that is made. If there had been any reason 
or justice or truth in it, do you suppose that in that immense and 
densely populated area, you would have had no voice independent of | 
the Western Company raised against us, except the voice of Mr. | 
Barlow? Why, if there were any malcontents, Mr. Barlow has done || 
his best to bring them together. He has told them where they can || 
find the means of petitioning; and doubtless, through the agency of || 
Mr. Wright, he would have provided them with something better than | 
pen, ink, and paper to draw petitions. They are invited by public}. 
advertisement, jthe points are brought under their attention, and to 
this invitation not a single ratepayer in the district responds. Sir, I | 
really do not know whether it is necessary for me to wade through || 
the history of the different contracts upon which my learned friend || 
lays so much stress. But I will just deal with the Marylebone case. | 
In the case of Marylebone, the Western Company are invited to tender | 
as well as the Imperial Company. Their tender extended only to that | 
portion of Marylebone which would be directly remunerative by | 
means of domestic supply; and therefore they did not tender to the || 
extent required by the Marylebone district. In that state of the 
case the Marylebone district took the Company which did tender to || 
the extent required, and relations were established between the Im- || 
perial Company and the Marylebone vestry. Take the case of St. | 
Pancras and the case of Bloomsbury as Skestintions. We find the || 
history of St. Pancras is that a competing company is introduced — we 
have left off. They took itat £3alamp. They came witha bid (not 
like ours, a well-established company) at £3; they got us cut of the || 
way, and at the end of the first year they said to the vestry, ** Now you 
will pay us seven guineas for that which we did receive only three 
guineas.’”” What was the result? That the Imperial Company was 
called upon again. The terms were known; they were not terms of || 
bidding and terms of oppression; but they were terms of commercial 
calculation; and in the end, having disturbed the original arrange- 
ment with the Imperial Company, for the sake of the temporary bid, 
they had to receive through the Imperial Company a supply at £5, 
being very glad indeed to get out at thatsum from the company which 
raised them from £3 to seven guineas. The same thing took place in 
Bloomsbury. On the whole of these cases, unless you believe that 
these different vestries are rogues from beginning to end in league 
with the company, and that the whole of the ratepayers of the di - 
trict are dead asleep, or totally stupid, you must come to the con- 
clusion that all this is merely taken up as a part of that general case, the 
issue of which I have told you is not competition, but is 8 monopoly 
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in favour of a company which is not able with better gas, as it says, 
with all sorts of inducements to the public, to hold up its head a 
moment against the Imperial Company. Why cannot it do so? The 
district looks worth fighting for. It is because the public has no con- 
fidence in it; because its commercial condition is one they will not 
trast ; because it is afraid to come to Parliament to explain its case, 
and get limited liability; because, in short, it is a bad speculation, 
and has been so from the first; and, except by artificial means, I 
doubt whether its existence, probably short-lived at any rate, could 
be bolstered up for a reasonable period of time. It is in favour of 
that company you are asked to make exceptional legislation—not 
legislation in favour of a company you have yourselves favoured, but 
on behalf of a company which studiously avoids coming to you for it; 
|| preferring, no doubt, its present libertine existence, though on very 

short commons, to that well-regulated commercial condition in which 
|| it would have to prove itself to be, or have a prospect of proving itself 
to be, in case it came before Parliament to obtain powers. 

Mr. Venasies: Will you oppose ? 

Mr. Hore Scorr: Introduce your bill, and you will see. You are 
|| standing in the dark, and you are holding the lantern like a police- 
man to our face. Parliament cannot see what is behind that lantern, 
but we may know what is there. If you will come in broad daylight 
|}and state your case, and prodige a bill, then you will see what we 
and Parliament say to you. We come here to get parliamentary 
privileges for ourselves. The parliamentary privilege in your favour 
||s a positive one, although it may arise out of a negative. My learned 
|| friend has excluded all other competition; and he says that the only 
|| reasonable way to keep things in order is to define our limits, in- 
||cluding a definition of the limits of the Western Company, You 
|| cannot mention and define the limits which shall not be a definition, 
which, either in words or in fact, includes an assignment of the limits 
of the Western Company, as against the Imperial Company. If you 
|| will say they shall not supply to the northward, where they do not 
supply, you would include some particular district which would be 
ascertained. If you were to say they shall not supply the north-west 

|or west, where they do not supply, that is practically saying they 

shall not supply the blue district; therefore, in meal or in malt, they 
|| would get a positive delineation of their limits; and, supposing any 
company came hereafter to obtain power to enter those limits—not 
|the Imperial—they would say, ‘‘ Oh, this question was fully dis- 
|| cussed in the year 1854, when Parliament declared that nobody else’””— 
|| that is to say, no one else was in the field to do it but the Imperial 
|| Company, and, therefore, truly said no one else’”’—shall remain in the 
|| blue district, but that we should remain there for all time to come.” 
|| Supposing you adopted this view, what remedy would you afford to 
i] the Imperial Company ; or, rather, what remedy would the public get 
|, of those grievances of which they do not complain? None in the 
| world. The good conduct, such as it is, of the Western Company in. 
| their own district, because they are afraid of competition there, and 
| all questions of meters, of service pipes, of illuminating power up ta 
Ido not know how many sperm candles, would probably look very 
| different indeed after you had drawn this limit. The public, there- 
| fore, would have a dead loss in that respect, as regards the check 
imposed upon the Western Company; and they would get no equiva- 
lent as regards the duties imposed on the Imperial Company. Now, 
‘let me call to your minds what the Imperial Company is becoming 
| subject to on this occasion. Itis asking for further capital. I pass 
‘over Mr. Barlow’s wonderful proposition about getting rid of the 
| necessity for more money by buying dearer coal; I pass over all 
|that which the honourable chairman at once noticed about the 
works and the mains; and I pass it over readily, because my 
learned friend, whose witness he is, and for whom he had the 
trouble of getting a Speaker’s order, says the company will not 
pledge themselves to Mr. Barlow’s proposition. There is no 
doubt, upon the evidence, of the necessity of further capital. What 
has been imposed upon us?—A check on our price, which we have 
not had yet. We have an unlimited power of charging for our gas, 
as all other companies have, except the Great Central. We are sub- 
jected to the 6s. rate for the first time, and that is what we give as 
the guarantee of our conduct ; and also the illuminating power, upon 
which so much stress is laid, is the minimum which has been required 
of us by the parochial authorities, Blind poor people, says my 
learned friend. Well, it. was just that standard which, after an 
inquiry of three consecutive years—certainly of two consecutive years 
—in the case of the Great Central Gas Consumers’ Company, of 
which, I think, the honourable chairman must remember something, 
for he had a taste during one of the sessions—that was the standard 
which a new company came into the field to compete with all the old 
companies, and challenging them on every possible point connected 
with the supply of gas, put forward as the highest reasonable bid 
which they could makeon the subject of illuminating power; and that 
was in two years time, and upon the evidence of the most scientific 
men on both sides of the question, Now, if that is so, is it great 
folly on the part of the vestry to have adopted a test which had been 
so ratified? Is it very unreasonable in us, while we do not deny our 
desire and intention to raise the power of the gas whenever we are 
able, to say that you ought to impose no harder terms than those 
which were adopted in a case which was so much discussed, and 
which constituted a perfect novelty in gas legislation? The truth is, 
that in all these things there is an immense power of juggling. A 
eandle placed a little on one side or thrown into someparticular angle— 
acandle composed in some particular manner rather than another 
manner—will be used on particular occasions, and there will be con- 
stant litigation. We do not object to the test which is proposed, as 
long as that test is in its nature reasonable—that is to say, is, in fact, 
below what we are willing to do ourselves, being admitted, on the 
other side, to be sufficient, under general circumstances, in point of 
light, because we are sure that our own practice will keep us so much 
above the test as to prevent anything in the nature of fractious liti- 
gation which is likely to arise. Mr. Barlow is going to have a supply 
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to his new house; Mr. Barlow will possibly spend one-half of his time 
in putting candles in rows and trying the effect of their light; he wil] 
then write to Mr.Wright; he will beg Mr.Wright to come at the 
earliest possible opportunity and dine with him, and in the evening he 
will test the gas with Mr. Wright, and he will say, ‘* This is not the par. 
liamentary standard.” Mr. Wright would then get a friend, perhaps, or 
Mr. Barlow, to bring an action against the company, or refuse to pay 
the rates, because, on their examination, they found the gas did not 
come up to the requisite number of candles. That is action No. 1, 
If they failed, they would bring another. You are merely laying the! 
foundation of a quantity of petty, frivolous, vexatious tests and vex.| 
atious proceedings. You must be regulated in these matters by the 
common sense of the public, and by the remedy which is always at 
hand, even in a district like this—by the introduction of a new com. 
peting company. I say that deliberately. It was the proposal of a! 
very respectable gentleman, who had an object to carry; I mean Mr, | 
Croll, whose name is known in the gas world—who wanted to get a| 
new bill passed. Now, that very case illustrates that we shall be! 
subject to competition, if we misbehave; not competition with the} 
Little Western—I do not believe they will be able to beat us out of) 
the district—but with the same parties who established a competing| 
company in the heart of London against the most powerful companies, 
as I suppose at one time they were, which ever supplied a commercial | 
article of that kind, in water or gas. Can any one suppose that a! 
competition could have been established against the City companies, | 
and yet that, with the capital and intelligence of Londor, the Imperial 
Company shall not be subject to the same result? I cannot under-! 
stand it. You have the acquiescence of the public; you have no! 
complaint; you have acquiescence on two points: on the terms pro-| 
posed by Mr. George, of whose character there is no question, not-! 
withstanding my learned friend’s attack, and notwithstanding the! 
insinuation about the collectorship, He is not a collector, and has 
not acted as a collector since he became a member of the vestry. He) 
was mentioned in this way, and it almost makes me afraid to ask you 
to decide in favour of the preamble of our bill—that we have places 
and offices to bestow which would win the best man in Marylebone 
vestry. My learned friend has not stated it would win the com- 
mittee, but he rather seems to insinuate that I have such a pocketful 
of collectorships and comfortable things, that their effect is not to be 
resisted—the watering of the mouth incident to using my extensive 
patronage being such that everything melts before it. Excuse me if 
I allude to this ; it seems to me as naturally flowing out of the sug- 
gestion which my learned friend made on the subject of Mr. M‘Evily’s 
appointment as collector. Now, sir, as to the other points. I 
do not know that there is much that I need trouble you upon. 
Questions there are, no doubt, with regard to service pipes, and 
with regard to meters, which have been gone into most fully in the 
evidence which has been laid before you on our part, as far as we had 
notice that those questions were to be raised; for the petition con- 
tains no propositions directed to the meters or the services. Therefore, 
I now pass to the question of capital, and I wish to state to you how 
it is that my learned friend would have you benefit the public in his| 
new arrangement with regard to this bill. £280,000 of the money! 
which we propose to lay out, or, rather, has already been laid out, will) 
cost the public only five per cent. Supposing that money had been| 
laid out, or was to be laid out, by my friends, in supplying new dis-| 
tricts, it would cost the public ten per cent. So that, while they) 
they seek to shut us out, with our fresh capital, from being anything | 
in their district, they are forced to acknowledge that, if they had lai 
out £280,000 instead of us, the public would have five per cent. more| 
to pay upon it than we charge them. Now, one word about the ex-| 
tension of capital. We are at present subject to no limitation of our} 
dividends. In proposing to you to give us further capital, we submit) 
for the first time to the ten per cent. limitation. So that here, in| 
seeking to avail ourselves of powers, which we ask at your hands, we | 
do also, as in the case-of price, come for the first time under the 
general legislation which has prevailed of late years on the subject. | 
Now, if you believe we want the money to supply the public, my| 
learned friend says, ‘‘ You must not be allowed to use it for competi-| 
tion’; in other words, you are not to be allowed to serve the publie | 
with this money. If you believe we want it for the service of the 
public, I think you will let us have it. I trust you will pass our 
preamble without any restriction. My learned friend has taken issue 
on the preamble, and, therefore, ought to be bound by your ay or) 
no on the limitation of the district. If he afterwards proposes a | 
clause, I shall consider it disposed of by this discussion. If you | 
believe that we have acted fairly and right as a commercial body, that 
we have secured the favour of the public justly and rightly in these | 
districts, and that the opposition bears the character I have attributed | 
to it, and which is transparent, namely, that of a rival seeking to use 
the name of the public in order to fleece the public, I think you will 
not long hesitate to pass the preamble of the bill, and also to pass the | 
bill without the introduction of any clauses, which can only be) 
clauses of malice on their part—I will say parliamentary malice, 
Pickwickian malice, or any modification of the term—I say clauses | 
which, if they are directed to hamper and to limit us in our coim-| 
mercial pursuits, can, coming from such a quarter, merely be directed | 
from feelings of disappointment, or, perhaps, the still lingering hope 
of-being able to make a bargain with us, to restore the conditions on 
which they undertook the speculation, ; 

The room was cleared. After a short time the parties were called in. 

CHarrmMan: The committee have come to a resolution that the 
preamble of the bill is proved. ; 

Mr, Venantes: Are we to understand that the committee has 
decided on the question of limit ? 

CuarrmMan: Yes. 

The clauses were then considered and passed (excepting those re-|| 
lating to the holding of ships and collieries), parliamentary etiquette re- | 
quiring that parties intending to oppose the preamble of a bill in the 
Lords should not continue their opposition to clauses in the Commons. | 
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